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PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE Forest AND STREAM offers prizes for meritorious 
work with the camera, under conditions which follow: 

The prizes will be divided into three series: (1) for 
live wild game; (2) for game in parks; (3) for other sub- 
jects relating to shooting and fishing. 

(1) For live game photographs three prizes are of- 
fered, the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 
$10. 

(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3) For the best pictures relating to ForEST AND 
StreEAm’s field—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each. 

There is no restriction as to the time nor as to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received up to Dec. 31 this year. 

All work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or have 
been published. 

There are no restrictions as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. 

A competitor need not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

All work must be that of amateurs. 

The photographs will be submitted to a committee, 
who, in making their award, will be instructed to take 
into consideration the technical merits of the work as 
a photograph, its artistic qualities, and other things be- 
ing equal, the unique and difficult nature of the subject. 

Photographs should be marked for identification with 
initials or a pseudonym only, and with each’ photograph 
should be given, answering to the inifials, the name of 
‘sender, title of view, locality, date and names of camera, 
and plate or film. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


Tue recent action of the Canadian Privy Council in 
placing the administration of the fisheries of Ontario 
in the hands of the Provincial Government will undoubt- 
edly ‘do much to promote the protection and increase 
of food and game fishes, and at the same time contribute 
to the further development of the important fishing re- 
sources of the Province. The privilege of controlling 
their own fisheries has long been desi:ed by the Ontario 
people, who are now preparing to give a good account 
of themselves. It is understood that the fishery com- 
missionership under the new order of things has been 
tendered Dr. G. A. MacCallum, who was chairman of 
the board that some years ago did such active work for 
the fish and game interests of the Province. Dr. Mac- 
Callum has for many years given much attention to fish- 
ery matters, has been active in securing the passage of 
measures for preserving the supply of fishes in the lakes 
and rivers of the Province, and is an ardent advocate of 
joint action on the part of the United States and Canada 
Sor the regulation of fishing in the Great Lakes. Owing 
to the very small compensation which the authorities 
have attached to the commissionership, it is reported 
that Dr. MacCallum has not yet seen his way to accept 
an appointment which necessitates the neglect of his 
professional duties without adequate compensation. It 
would seem to be incumbent on the Provincial author- 
ities to recognize the importance of this position by 
assigning to it a suitable salary, so that intelligent, 
energetic and competent-persons can afford to assume 
the responsible duties of the office. , 





The New York Times of last Sunday chronicled the 
feat of Rev. Dr. James H. Hoadley, of this city, who on a 
tecent occasion in the Adirondacks took one hundred 


trout in sixty minutes. The Doctor discovered a pool 
which had been unmolested, and took advantage of the 
situation to make the fishing score of his life, rounding 
out the full hour with count fishing, keeping the big 
fellows and throwing back the smaller ones. Incidentally 
he furnished a new illustration of the principle which 
governs in all sports, that one is likely to do in excess 
that which is done easily. Some time ago we printed 
a story written by an Iowa contributor, who told how 
he had gone out for rabbit shooting, and finding the 
game extremely plentiful and the shooting easy, he 
had been unintentionally and quite unwittingly led by 
the combination of favorable conditions to kill many 
more rabbits than he had intended. 





As a rule excess in the pastimes of hunting and fish- 
ing is due to the ease with which a big. bag may be 
secured or a large string of fish counted. The shooter 
shoots when birds are plenty and fly to his gun; the 
fisherman keeps on reeling in the fish so long as there 
is no tedious wait between bites. The staunchest and 
most uncompromising censor of big bags might himself 
surrender to temptation when conditions fell right. 
There are few sportsmen who do not tell with en- 
thusiasm of that red-letter day when they made their 
record score. Discuss as we may the evils of excessive 
killing in its effect upon the game supply, the fact re- 
mains that when chance offers the score is made; and it 
is the recital of a wonderful run of luck that interests and 
challenges the envy of those who listen. The most fish, 
the biggest fish, the greatest catch in the shortest time, 
these are the themes which engage attention at fishing 
resorts; they are the vouchers of “good fishing” heralded 
by hotel proprietors, fishing camp keepers and trans- 
portation lines. It is the string of fish painfully sup- 
ported by the staggering achievers, and stretching well 
across the dock or completely across the side of the 
porch, that is put forth in photographic attestation 
as a signal for others to come and share the good luck. 
Among the people in such resorts, in particular among 
those who are not fishermen, one hears the character- 
istic comment, “He must be a smart angler to have 
caught so many in such a short time.” This is the 
popular and conventional gauge of good fishing and 
good sportsmanship. Thaf it is also the mistaken and 
improvident attitude with respect to ‘fishing, and one 
to which may be traced the ruination of fishing resort 
after fishing resort, goes without saying, and is beyond 
the purpose of these paragraphs, which are intended 
merely to note facts and conditions. 





We print to-day further communications from Mr. 
Chas. Stewart Davison respecting the conditions of 
Canadian salmon rivers, and the remedies which must 
be devised by the authorities if the ‘streams are to be 
rescued from ruin. The salmon fishermen of this coun- 
try owe a large debt of gratitude to Mr. Davison for the 
intelligent manner in which he has dealt with the sub- 
ject, nor would it be too much to say that Canada also 
will be under obligations to him if his good offices 
shall result in leading to the restoration of these im- 
portant resources. 





On ten thousand farms the quail have been calling 
through the summer, cheering with their welcome notes 
the farmer in the field and the farmer’s wife at home. 
It is not uncommon for the men and the women who 
own the land arid live and work upon it, where Bob 
White whistles, to think of the quail and speak of them 
as “our birds.” Doubtless the town sportsman who 
comes in the attumn to shoot the birds would also 
have this feeling of ownership and right if he too were 
the farmer in whose fields they had been bred and 
reared. How the landowner: may feel about the birds 
one may understand if one will try to put himself in 
the landowner’s place. Most of the clashing, when there 
is a clashing, between farmer and sportsman might be 
avoided if the man who seeks the privilege of shooting 
would consider the subject from the farmhouse stand- 
point. 





Indeed the entire sportsman’s creed respecting con- 
duct in the field and on the stream may be summed up 
in the three words, consideration for others. It is this 
consideration which lies at the basis of our game laws 
and at the foundation of our rules of voluntary adoption, 








that in using the good:things which nature yields we 
shall so enjoy them as not to hazard nor ruin the en- 
joyment of them by others, and to make the most of 
our privileges without infringing the rights of others, 
whether sportsmen or those upon whom sportsmen are 
dependent for the privilege of shooting or fishing. In 
these days of restrictions, growing annually more con- 
fined, it is no longer excusable for the individual selfish- 
ly to blunder ahead without heed to his fellows in the 
guild of rod and gun. 


It is said that the penny-wise-pound-foolish policy in 
game’ protection, common in thinly-settled countries, 
now prevails in Wyoming. The region south of the 
Yellowstone Park, being a rough timbered country, and 
receiving annually the overflow of elk and deer from 
the Park, is to-day perhaps the best game section in 
the United States. The Wyoming Legislature has passed 
laws to protect this game, but these laws, it is alleged, 
are not enforced by the local authorities. No game 
warden patrols the country through which Snake River 
flows, and the deputy warden refuses to act on the 
ground that no salary attaches to the office; the county 
commissioners refuse to appoint a warden under a sal- 
ary; so there is no one to look aiter the game, which, ac- 
cording to reports, has been killed off at a great rate 
this summer. This condition of things concerns chiefly 
the residents of the region where the game is found, for 
they are the ones who are benefited by the visits of the 
outside public. This public pays the residents money 
for time, horses, board and other services. If the game 
hereabouts is destroyed to such an extent that it be- 
comes inaccessible or very hard to find by the visiting 
hunters, the occupation of the local guides will be gone, 
and a very neat slice cut off their annual incomes. 





Mr. C. M. Stark, who is well informed on New 
Hampshire game, writes in another column of the press- 
ing need of adopting for his State the Forest AND 
STREAM’s Platform Plank—“The sale of game should be 
forbidden at all seasons.” In this declaration Mr. Stark 
voices the conviction of those citizens of New Hamp- 
shire who are most familiar with the conditions there 
prevailing, and most earnest in providing the remedy. 
It is the old, old story, illustrated by scores of dis- 
tricts where the birds once were abundant and would be 
in fair supply to-day had the traffic in game been re- 
stricted. to reasonable limits—which means abolished. 
Mr. Stark’s proposition that New Hampshire shall put 
an end to the destruction of its game for market is 
sensible and timely; we trust that the subject will be 
taken up in earnest by the protective associations, and 
that a non-market statute may be among the measures 
striven for in the next Legislature. 


In central and western New York there is much 
newspaper comment on the working of the new law 
which provides bounties for the destruction of illegal 
nets. The sums paid out in bounties are declared to be 
excessive, and a loud cry is raised that the burden on 
the counties is not to be endured. Doubtless there are 
some frauds, and money is paid that should not be paid; 
on the other hand the system is actually destroying nets, 
or in other words is accomplishing precisely what it 
was meant to accomplish; and the bounty funds, instead 
of coming out of the county treasuries, are eventually 
paid by the State. There are mistakes in the law, but 
these are not inherent in the system. They can be and 
will ve corrected. The net bounty is all right, and it 
has come to stay. 





By the vast majority of fishermen the grayling is re- 
garded as a rare fish, with which they have no imme- 
diate concern; they have never had an opportunity to 
fish for it, and its race they deem doomed to extinction. 
If the artificial propagation of the grayling shall prove 
a successful enterprise, all this will be changed; and 
Dr. Henshall’s report of the work already achieved in 
this field gives happy promise for the future of the 
fish. 





Some Indian tribes are exempt from the game laws. 
The average white man, however, should be sufficiently 
civilized to abide by the rules of civilization, and not 
to class himself with the savage. 
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In Costa Rica Forests. 


(Concluded from page 188.) 





We had stopped to rest, and our guides had gone 
a little way ahead to look for signs of peccary. One 
of the men returned and said he had found a place where 
a drove of peccaries had been feeding that very morning. 
We lost no time in following him, and presently he 
stopped and asked if we could smell them, and sure 
enough we could smell a strong odor like that of musk. 
We all proceeded now very slowly, with guns at full cock. 
“Stop! What was that?” From the dense underbrush 
right in front of us came a sound as if ivory billiard 
balls were being struck together. A low underbrush 
rose waist high, so that we*could see nothing, yet we 
knew that a drove of wild hogs were there, and might 
run off or charge us, as the mood pleased them. Sud- 
denly, without a moment’s warning, every little bush 
in front of us swayed back and forth, and such a snort- 
ing and grunting and rushing it had never been my 
fortune to hear. It was as if the whole woods were 
alive with peccaries, and as if they were all tumbling 
over each other to get away. How many did we shoot 
out of that drove? Literally none, yet there must have 
been 200 or more pigs within gunshot; but owing to the 
thickness of the bush we had not even set eyes on them. 
I for one was disgusted, and concluded from remarks 
made that the sentiments of the rest of the party re- 
sembled my own. But we were out for pig meat, and 
were bound to get it, if we hunted all day. After cross- 
ing a little stream, we came to the edge of a swamp, 
which was evidently a favorite resort for the wild hogs, 
as it was all cut up with hoof marks; the signs were 
very fresh, and our guides told us to keep a sharp look- 
out. Hardly were the words out of his mouth, when the 
German, who was in the lead, threw his gun to his 
shoulder- and fired twice in succession. Mr. B. also 
emptied his gun, fairly riddling to pieces a large boar. 
the patriarch of the drove. I only made one shot at a 
small pig, but was lucky enough to bring him down, so 
that Mr. B. and I both had our hog. Our German 
friend had made a bad miss of it, but explained that 
when he made his shot the pigs were within 12ft. of 
where he stood, and he was disturbed to find the game 
so near him. However, two pigs were all we needed to 
supply the camp with meat, so we were all in a good 
humor once more. The big fellow, which the English- 
man shot, had tusks that would tear a man’s legs all to 
pieces. Quite often they charge a hunter, when the only 
thing to do is to climb the nearest tree, and quickly 
too, as no man could withstand their charges. The 
guides cut long, slender vines, which are used in place 
of ropes, and slung the hogs over their shoulders, and 
we reached camp just in time to escape a heavy shower. 

That afternoon we had a visitor—a German orchid 
hunter, who, like most Germans, spoke fairly good 
English. He had spent the last two months, with the 
assistance of two Indians, in making up a shipment of 
orchids to send to England, and told us one experience 
he had had with wild hogs. He was alone some half- 
mile from camp; his gun was leaning against a tree, from 
which he had just descended to the ground with some 
orchids. Hearing the hogs, he reached for his gun, and 
as the peccaries came to a little place in the woods shot 
two of them, one with each barrel. Instead of frighten- 
ing them, this had exactly the opposite effect, and the 
whole drove, 300 or more, charged him. He sprang 
for the tree near by, but had to leave the gun on the 
ground. In a moment they had the trunk of the small 
tree he had climbed all torn away with their tusks, and 
the ground was packed as hard as an asphalt pavement. 
The brutes seemed to be in no hurry to leave the sport, 
and when he tried to come down they charged him 
once more. 

After an hour of this performance they left him, and 
when he got down in safety he told us he made a bee- 
line for camp. He said that when following in the wake 
of a drove of peccaries one would often see a tiger cat 
on the lookout for stragglers from the drove, but he 
had always found the tiger, or jaguar, a great coward. 
Thé black panther was the only exception, and would 
track a man, so he told us. He said he had shot one 
that came near getting him. He was resting after a long 
walk, and was’ sitting on the ground with his back 
against a log. He had been sitting very still for some 
time, occupied with his thoughts, when out of the 
corner of his eye he caught sight of something crawling 
toward him on the log. He quietly reached for his shot- 
gun, which was on the ground by his side, while inch 
by inch the big black panther crawled toward him. The 
creature crouched for a spring, when quick as a flash 
he threw gun to shoulder and gave it both barrels at a 
distance of about 15ft. from where he was sitting, and 
killed it. 

Our German friend told us of an adventure he had 
with a leopard while surveying for the Costa Rica Rail- 
Road Co. He was making a trial survey through a 
jungle, when without any warning he came face to face 
with a leopard. Both were too much astonished to 
move. The surveyor was frightened pretty badly, as 
he had no gun nor a knife of any kind, only his survey- 
ing instruments, which he made up his mind to use as 
a club if necessary. They eyed each other for what 
seemed to him at least five minutes. Some move had 
to be made, so he threw his arms in the air, and let 
out such a warwhoop that the leopard made one bound 
for the woods and was seen no more. After that ex- 
perience he said he always wore a revolver. 

ithe following day, the San Carlos River having risen 
considerably, the orchid hunter, who was glad of the 
swift current, which would keep him on his way to the 
San Juan, set out; and we bade him good-by with regret, 
as he was a very interesting character and had an inex- 
haustible supply of stories. That day we had pig roasted, 
stewed and fried, and found-it good eating. It has 
rather a strong, gamy flavor, and is not so fender as 
our domestic pig; but it forms the main meat supply of 
the natives of this valley. % - 

One of our guides had Indian blood in his veins. a 
common thing among the natives. The pure-blooded 


tiger cats in the woods enjoyed a rich feast. 


Indian of Costa Rica avoids the white man as much as 
possible. He has his thatched ranch way back in the 
mountains, where he grows_a few plantains and yams, 
and perhaps a few black beans, and spends most of his 
time hunting with bow and arrows, or a gun, if he can 
afford to buy one. Clothes are not needed in the low- 
lands of this country, so that the men and women alike 
go as nearly naked as they can, putting on clothes only 
when they come out to some settlements to trade. They 
are very jealous of their women, who as a rule are far 
from good looking, being short in stature and of very 
dark skin. A few of the Indians have small ornaments 
of pure gold. The king of the Salamanca tribe has a 
gold watch and chain, but they will not tell where the 
gold came from. They know where the mines are, but 
- do not choose that any one else shall know. 

his country is very rich in many ways, but is so little 
known that it will be years before one-tenth of the 
country will ever be explored. Costa Rica is one of the 
first coffee-growing countries in the world, most of the 
crops being sent to England and Germany. Rubber 
grows here in abundance, chocolate, the vanilla bean, 
cinnamon, sarsaparilla, bread fruit, rice, pepper, grapes, 
tobacco, beans, peaches, cocoanuts, bananas, oranges, 
limes, pineapples and numerous varieties of cabinet and 
dyewoods. For a young man with a few thousand dol- 
lars I know of no better country to which he might come, 
provided he did not locate in low swamp lands, but chose 
a situation over 1,000ft. above sea level. 

One of the guides came in with a huge green lizard, 
which he cleaned and cooked for supper. He said that 
it was good to eat, but we preferred to take his word for 
it, and generously told him to eat it all. I was the first 
to awake in the morning, and was startled to see Mr. B.’s 
blanket stained with blood. I awoke him at once. He 
had exposed his foot in the night and had been bitten by 
a large vampire bat, which was still in the tent, and 
which we killed with sticks. Mr. B. was none the worse 
for his experience, but he lost quite a little blood. The 
bats are common enough here, and trouble the cattle a 
gcod deal, but seldom molest human beings. For the 
remainder of the trip Mr. B. slept with his boots on. 

We now set out on our trip down stream, and after 
an hour’s paddling came to where a clearing had been 
made along the east bank. We went ashore to buy some 
plantains and ripe pineapples, and in all my life I never 
tasted such delicious fruit! The pineapples seemed to 
have no hard core at all. The owner called them sugar 
loaf pines, and said he had so many he did not know 
what to do with them, as he could only sell a few. He 
told us that the deer were plentiful about hjs place, and 
invited us to stop a day with him and he would go for a 
hunt with us. His ranch house was a large one, and 
very well made, so we did not bother to put up our tent, 
but slept in the house. 

That afternoon while fishing from the bank we saw 
the fin of a good-sized shark, and as it must have been 
seventy miles from tidewater we were somewhat sur- 
prised, but our host told us he had seen them quite 
often. The shark must have come up the San Juan 
River and then up the San Carlos. 

Next morning we had our coffee by 5 o'clock, and 
quite a party of us started out. The ranchman had a 
banana patch within a half-mile of the house, and Mr. 
B. and I concluded to go with him, our German friend 
striking off in a different direction with the two guides. 
The deer of this country are very fond of ripe bananas, 
and they are quite often shot in banana plantations. We 
followed the little path to the bananas, all the time keep- 
ing a sharp lookout for game. On reaching the culti- 
vated fields we skirted the edge of the woods, and I took 
a stand by a clump of bananas, the Englishman and our 
host taking station about rooyds. to my right and left. 
Then we sent a peon with his dog around to the other 
side of the plantation to drive toward us any deer that 
might be feeding there. While we were waiting the 
small flies or midges proved a dreadful pest, biting with 
a zest and spirit that reminded me of the Maine woods 
in July. We could not have been at our stations more 
than ten minutes when we heard the barking of the 
dog, and almost at the same instant I caught sight of a 
deer bounding through the high grass and making 
straight for the Englishman. The deer must have been 
within 15yds. of him when he gave him a charge of buck- 
shot, which brought him down at once. The Spaniard 
also had a shot at a fawn, but made a clean miss. 
Glancing at my watch, I found that we had not been 
away from the ranch an hour. We did not cut the deer 
up, but took the carcass back to the house as it was. 

The other party had not yet returned. Eleven o'clock 
came, with no sign of them. 

About 11:30 we heard several shots fired off in the 
direction in which they had gone that morning, so I 
concluded to take my gun and a man and go out to meet 
them if possible, and to see what had kept them so long 
away from the house. They had gone on a rubber cut- 
ter’s “picket” or trail, so that it was an easy matter to 
follow them. 

Of the other party, the German had killed a danta, or 
tapir, and the two guides were loaded down with 
meat. My friend told me that he had hunted until 10 
o’clock without seeing any game, and was on his way 
back to the ranch when he had come Jace to face with the 
tapir. The big animal had not offered to charge him, 
but had made off to a little swamp, but not before it 
had received three rifle balls in his body. It went 
crashing through the forest and they followed; and after 
it had gone a couple of hundred yards it had dropped 
dead. As I had never seen a danta,-one of the guides 
went with me to show it. When we reached the spot 
the animal was lying on its side and was one mass 
of woodticks. I should think the body would have 
weighed at least g00lbs. The guides told me that some- 
times they were very dangerous, and would charge a 
man at sight, and the man would have to be quick or he 
would be trampled to death. At other times they were 
harmless enough. The: animal’s hide was almost an 
inch thick on top of the back, but on the sides and body 
much thinner. do not doubt that that night cp tao 

me 
of the Costa Rica natives eat the meat. They told us 
it was tender and very much like beef, but we preferred 
to take their word for it. ; 

I reached camp that afternoon, tired out.. One cannot 
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exercise in these hot countries without feeling the effects 
of it more readily than in a cool climate, and one very 
unpleasant feature of hunting in these tropical forests 
is the quantities of ticks one gets all over one’s body. 

rub down with rum or kerosene will take most of them 
off. The poor cattle suffer dreadfully from this cause; 
and it is necessary to wash them at times with a solution 
of carbolic acid and tar or tobacco water. : 

Our host had a pretty nice little place of some eighty 
acres, and raised almost everything he could wish for. 
He grew his own coffee, rice, beans, plantains, yams, 
bananas, pineapples, bread fruit, pepper and sugar cane, 
from which he made his sugar. He had also cows for 
milk, butter and cheese; and there was always the forest, 
where he could go for game. If he wanted fresh fish 
he could get it from the river at any time. Yes, a pretty 
nice little place, and his wife and children seemed to 
be contented with their lot. 

We bade the good people good-by and were off once 
more on the smooth water of the San Carlos. There 
was hardly any current at this part of the stream, so that 
it was necessary to keep the paddles going at a lively 
pace. The dugouts are very clumsy indeed, and heavy 
affairs compared with a birch bark or canvas canoe. 
Time and time again we passed trees loaded down with 
bright orchids and creepers. Sometimes one will see 
a tree with half its branches loaded down with brilliant 
yellow or purple blossoms, which in shape very much 
resemble the trumpet flower, and have very sweet fra- 
grance. We saw no game of any kind that day, and 
made camp early in the afternoon on a high bank some 
distance below the River Arenal, where there are a couple 
of small trading stores. There are few plantations in 
this part of the San Carlos Valley, and quite a large 
quantity of rubber is brought down the river from this 
point. As a fruit-growing district it is unsurpassed in 
the world, the only trouble being lack of means of trans- 
portation. As a hunting district it is perfect; all the big 
game of Central America can be found here in abun- 
dance, and the place is easily reached from San José. 
The river, flowing through the valley, makes it easy 
to change one’s camp at pleasure. Nine hours down 
stream from the River Arenal will bring one to the 
San Juan River, the boundary between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua. At the confluence of the San Carlos and 
San Juan rivers one can take the river to Greytown; 
and so the district can be reached by way of Greytown 
direct. I think the trip by way of Point Simon and 
San Juan is the pleasanter of the two. — . 

It was fortunate that we had chosen high, dry ground 
for our camp, as it rained great guns that night; and 
if we had been on low ground it is more than likely we 
would have been washed out. By the next morning the 
rain had ceased, and we made up our minds to hunt di- 
rectly back of camp. Our German friend was sick with 
dysentery, and the Englishman and I concluded to try 
our luck alone that morning; the guide we left in 
camp to tidy up and look after the sick man. Five 
minutes after we started we were drenched with the drip 
from the trees. Fortunately this part of the forest was 
comparatively free from vines and tangled thickets, so 
that we stood a good chance of seeing game. My com- 
panion shot a guatusa (a small animal resembling a rab- 
bit in size, only larger and very good eating), but when 
he went to pick it up he almost stepped on the head of 
a huge diamond-back snake that seemed to be after the 
same game. We both shot the snake, and literally blew 
the head off his body we were so close to him. He 
must have been 12ft. long. He would have made a fine 
specimen for a museum. The fact is, one cannot hunt 
in this country without seeing some variety of snake 
on every trip; that is, if one keeps a sharp lookout, which 
I would advise while hunting here. The bite of most 
Central American snakes, particularly the culebra de 
sangre, or blood snake, means death in a few hours. 
After going about a quarter of a mile further, we came 
to a small brook, the banks of which were cut up like a 
cattle yard, where the wild hogs and danta had been. 
We concluded to follow the stream up a little way, and 
went very carefully, expecting to see game at any time. 
The brook widened out, forming quite a good-sized pool. 
Parting the branches aside, we looked out, and there 
on the opposite side of the pool was a danta lying on his 
side in the mud. I threw my gun up and fired two shots 
into him, but what was my surprise to see that he did 
not move. We went over and found that he was stone 
dead, and had been so for some time, although there 
were no marks on his body save where the two bullets 
had entered his hide. Probably the danta had been bitten 
by some snake and had gone into the brook to die. We 
concluded to go no further, but turned and struck back 
to camp in time for our 11 o’clock breakfast. That 
proved to be our last hunt, as we found our poor friend 
quite sick; and as we had no medicine with us we decided 
to break camp at once and start up stream. In two days’ 
time we biel Muelle, where we had hired our guide 
and canoe, and the next day started back for San José 
and civilization. We rode mostly at night, as there was © 
a good moon and no dust, whereas in the day the roads 
were hot and dusty. The third day after leaving San 
Carlos Valley we reached San José; we drove to the 
French Hotel, where we drank each other’s health and 
said good-by; and so ended a very pleasant trip, and 
one long to be remembered by each of us. 

I may add that a very good hunting district can be 
reached by going to the village of Jimenez, about fifty- 
six miles from Port Simon, and then ‘striking off for 
the foothills of the volcano of Turrialbe; and in one 
day’s journey from Jimenez a district teeming with wild 
turkeys, tigers and danta can easily be reached. 

Salamanca is also a good country for game, and I 
believe the largest tigers are shot there; but the district 
is inhabited by the Salamanca Indians. They are. how- 
ever, a very peacable tribe, and there are also there a 
few white settlers. 

Costa Rica is rich in game, and there is no closed sea- 
son; but the months of January, February and March 
will be found to be the most agreeable for life in the 
bush, as at that time there is less rain than at any other 
season of the year. Freperick S. Lyman. 
WCoasra Rica. P, 
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An Experience in Mexico. 

A Mexican city is a noisy and a smelly place. The 
one in which we live (the capital of a southern-Estado) 
is perhaps less odorous than others, but certainly is no 
freer from nerve-wearing noises. So it is our custom to 
spend a day now and then in the country. A place we often 
visit is San Felipe Huejotlipam (way-hote-leép-am), a 
little Indian town three miles away. There is a group 
of cherry trees near a deserted hut, and under these 
we have passed many a refreshing hour. 

On the fifth of last May we were there again. For 
some reason which I do not now remember we left 
rather sooner than we had expected. I had unbuckled 
my pistol and had hung it by its belt upon a tree limb 
over our heads. In the hurry of getting away I left 
it hanging there. I missed it, however, before getting 
out of the town, and returned to the tree, but the pistol 
was no longer there. I told the friends in the nearest 
hut of my loss, and that I was willing suitably to re- 
ward the finder, for the pistol, besides being valuable in 
itself, had been given me by a friend. The story was 
repeated to others, and soon the news was spread 
throughout the little village. 

We were away from home for the succeeding seven 
days, but on the first opportunity after our return set 
out for San Felipe to rest in our accustomed retreat, but 
having in mind at the same time the probable fate of 
the pistol. Sure enough, our friends greeted us with: 
“Have you found your pistol?” “No,” I replied, “I 
have heard nothing of it.” “Why,” said they, “it was 
an by two little boys and carried to the Palacio Muni- 
cipal.” 

I hurried at once to the “palace,” a low adobe hut 
which shelters the village government. It was closed, 
and here my troubles began. I sought first el secre- 
tario and then el presidente in their adobe dwellings 
(that of the latter distinguished from its fellows by be- 
ing smoothly plastered and whitewashed). Both officials 
were away at work, but would return “a little later.” 

It was now 5 o'clock, and inasmuch as there were 
several cases about the door of the palacio to be tried, I 
judged that I should. not have very much longer to 
wait: Alas, I did not know the speed of Mexican jus- 
tice. Those cases were not to be tried that night. 

The last tram car leaves at 6. It was arranged that 
the others of our party should take that tram and that 
I should join them if possible. Returning to the 
palacio, I found the cases still: waiting in charge of an 
unsteady gendarme, who grew more and more drunk 
as the evening advanced. They were expecting the 
officials “immediately.” Six o’clock passed, with its 
tram. Still the cases waited, and I among them trying 
to tone my Anglo-Saxon impatience to something like 
their Southern indifference. Seven o’clock and still no 
officials. 

Eight o’clock had already struck when el presi- 
dente, clad in the invariable white cotton shirt and 
trousers, appeared alone. Because I wore the clothes of 
civilization my affairs took precedence. I stated my 
quest as briefly and as clearly as I could. The old 
gentleman seated himself upon a brick bench outside 
the house, took his cigarettes from one pocket, offered 
them to me, and selected his own; from another pocket 
brought forth his matches, with that peculiar deftness 
which all Mexicans exhibit at this performance, lighted 
my cigarette and his own, exhaled a blue cloud from 
his nostrils, and asked me “to have the goodness to 
—repeat.” 

By the time my story was finished a second time the 
keys of the adobe palace had arrived. We entered by 
the light of a candle. After some further talk a mes- 
senger was sent for the absent secretary. This messenger 
returned with the word that the secretary (the polite 
ragamuffin) “begged that el presidente have the good- 
ness to excuse him, as he was slightly indisposed.” 

“You would better come to-morrow to see what there 
is concerning this,” was the judgment of the president. 

There seemed to be nothing else to do, so I moved to 
leave. “But, sefior, will you not remain with us; how 
are you going to reach the city?’ I was interested to 
make an impression, so gave verbal form to a hope 
which had been floating vaguely through my mind. “My 
servant will probably come with horses,” I said. At 
this another messenger was despatched, who reported 
that no servant had arrived. 

“There is nothing for me to do but to walk,” I said. 

“What! alone, and on Saturday night? Jt is impos- 
sible! The road is dangerous to-night, when there are 
many bad people about. I will call the ronda to accom- 


pany you.’ 

The policeman, who by this time was far gone, was 
sent to find and to call the patrol. He got as far as the 
outer door of the garden and there lapsed into drunken 
oblivion. _Meanwhile el presidente had been covertly 
yielding to drowsiness. So while I twisted and squirmed 
upon my chair his gray head nodded nearer and nearer 
the rough board table. But I must be proper; no 
brusqueness on my part must offend his delicate sense 
of “form.” 

At last I hit upon an excuse for sending another mes- 
senger, and then a third; but both in vain. Another 
weary hour had passed when el presidente, making up 
his mind that I would not be dissuaded from going to 
the city, and that he would not get to bed until I was 
disposed of (the other cases did not so much matter),- 
set out with me himself to find an escort. 

Once fairly started with some dozen villagers, my 
Yankee stride quickly covered the intervening miles and 
left far behind all but two of my valiant guard. 

To-morrow being Sunday, I did not accept the presi- 
dent’s suggestion. fore breakfast on Monday morning 
I ran out wor my wheel. This time the secretary sent 
word that had gone out to bathe and so could not 
come. “You would better come to-morrow,” said our 
friend, el presidente. © : - 

On the home the conviction grew upon me that 
the goodly n of ~ Pox had eabtied and found 
niece the eye Indian a that he had 


aid a higher authority could lend in producing this de- 
linquent. 

So I laid the matter before a young judge, who had 
been studying English with me, and had shown himself 
very obliging upon another occasion. He holds a high 
position socially and has a great deal of influence in 
legal circles. Lucky for me this, otherwise I should 
never hope to see my pistol again. He grasped the situ- 
ation at once, and with true Mexican courtesy offered to 
help me. “Have no fear, sr. director; to-morrow you 
shall have your pistol back again.” 

Since then my presence has been only a matter of 
form. My young judge has been interested as if the 
pistol were his own, and though many “to-morrows” 
have passed his courtesy and interest have never flagged. 

His first move was to state the case to the agente del 
ministerio publico. I do not know that we have such 
an officer in our court system at home. He seems to 
be a sort of distributor general of the court. business. 
All cases to be tried go first to him. He hears them, 
makes a careful record of all, and then disposes, some- 
times sending them to a judge (whom he selects), some- 
times settling them himself without resort to formal trial. 
This officer kindly consented to summon the secretary, 
and dictated an order bidding him appear in the minis-* 
terial presence’ at 4 in the afternoon. I was instructed 
to appear at the same time. I appeared, but the secretary 
did not. It was not until the following morning that he 
came, bearing a lame excuse for his failure of the day 
before. Such indifference to a summons from so high 
an authority was unaccountable to me, but not so appar- 
ently to those to the manner born. 

He brought with him what purported to be a receipt 
to show that he had already delivered the pistol to a 
claimant. The signer of this alleged receipt was un- 
known except to the secretary himself, and the whole 
performance smacked of deceit. But the agente gave 
him an order calling upon the signer of this document 
to present himself “immediately.” The end of the week 
came, but the secretary did not. Another week passed, 
but still neither secretary nor signer. It grew to be June 
6, more than a month after the loss of the pistol, and 
some two weeks since I had been trying to lay legal 
hands upon this evasive official. 

It was June 8 before the next step was taken. My 
friend had advised me to make formal accusation, but 
what was really done was the sending of another note 
from el ministerio, patient man, directing the secretary 
to appear in the afternoon to answer a formal charge. 
This was followed by another next morning at 11 ad- 
dressed to the president, with a clause attached that if 
this were disobeyed el presidente himself would be ar- 
rested. At 4 the secretary appeared. I took my seat.at 
the side of the agente, and through my friend made my 
declaracion, repeating the story which has gone before. 

The office of this public functionary occupies what was 
once the choir of an ancient monastery. a long narrow 
hall with vaulted roof, lighted by grated windows high 
up in either end. Around the four walls runs a solid 
row of high-backed chairs, superbly carved from cedar. 
Half way down the right from where the low platform 
of the civil authority has intruded upon this holy place 
stands a chair, higher than the others, inclosed by a pul- 
pit-like structure, and backed by a lofty screen rich with 
armorial bearings. all done with inexpressible patience 
in the same dark native wood. 

I could not help smiling at the incongruity; this state- 
ly hall. with its memory of many an imperious Spanish 
bishop, witnessing the accusation by an irreverent Yankee 
of a degenerate son of the Aztecs for stealing a revolver. 

The declaracion made, the agente called a judge (No. 
4 Correccional), stated the case to him, and sent us all, 
judge. accuser and accused, away. In a little room 
opening upon the patio the declaracion was gone over 
again. But it was now 5 o’clock and high time, the 
judge evidently thought, to be going home. ‘“To-mor- 
row” at. 10 he would hear the case. My. friend offered 
a mild protest, thinking no doubt that the time to deal 
with this secretary was when you had him; but the 
judge’s view of the situation prevailed. Then my friend 
arranged to represent me, so that .I need not attend the 
following day, explaining that Iwas muy occupado. 

Next morning I sent my servant, however. that he 
might be on hand to call me if need be. He returned 
at noon saying that the accused had not yet shown up, 
that the judge would wait until 1, and if still he did not 
appear would arrest him. .3 

Now all this disregard of legal authority to me was 
appalling. It did not seem so at all to those whose 
authority it set aside; it caused surprise perhaps, but not 
astonishment. 

I have not yet recovered my pistol. At this writing 
a whole month of mafianas has. passed since the one 
upon which I was surely to have it again. I am begin- 
ning to think that this Spanish word, so often heard in 

Mexico, which is usually,translated “to-morrow,” really 
means “some time in the future.” 
Witiiam Sawyer . 





Highways and Byways.—lIll. 


SoMETIMES even the desert changes its appearance, 
not naturally, but artificially, and by force of external 
circumstances. I have just taken a trip southward for a 
couple of hundred miles over the Oregon Short Line. In 
place of the arid wastes of five years ago, there are large 
reservoirs and newly-planted groves, and vast hay and 
grain ranches. The jack rabbit and coyote have noticed 
the change. They have retired into the wilderness. In 
their places have come hundreds, of teal and redheads 
that, dotting the little lakes and wide ditches, give 
promise of excellent sport in another six weeks. Doves 
feed about the generous stacks and sage fowl do the 
gleaning. But the antelopes that were omnipresent a 
generation ago have entirely -disa) red. 

Back from the railroad and@beyond its terminus there 
is but little alteration in. thé landscape. e are the 
same alkaline and sage brush. wastes, the same dreary, 
cedar-covered foothills, and back of these the massive 
grandeur of the Sevier and Seco plateaus, whose 
immense areas df pine and spruce have been diminished 
by only a few acres, whose slopes are traversed 
by only a few log roads, and dotted by only a few saw 
mills. Little use of a forest commissioner in this coun- 


try, save as political pensioner upon a too liberal gov- 
ernment. Under the pines, beside some unnamed 
spring, herders nightly build their fires and prospectors 
put up tents and rude log cabins. On the grassy flats 
the deer feed as complacently as they did before the ad- 
vent of the Mormon, and among the ragged citts of 
lime and lava bears and mountain lions reign undis- 
puted in their sway. 

From Milford Station a night ride of thirty-two miles 
brought us to Beaver, and early the next morning my 
companion and I were in the saddle en route for a cer- 
tain prospect hole about the exact location of which 
there was an indefiniteness that was, to say the least, de- 
licious. We knew that the aforesaid hole lay almost 
due east of Beaver, and that the stage road to Orton’s 
was long and dusty. Hence our determination to make a 
new trail and hence also blankets, fry pan, coffee pot and 
a pack horse, which would otherwise have been unneces- 
sary. Just outside of the Beaver city limits was Fort 
Cameron, an old Government post that, were it not 
used for school purposes, would make an ideal sum- 
mer resort. It was laid out as a military park, and 
Beaver Creek, that bounds one side of the property, 
boasts a few trout. From this point there was no road, 
and we were as much in the wilderness as though we 
had been in the heart of the Adirondacks. Neither of 
our horses was gun shy, and we opened our trip with a 
couple of cottontails and a dozen doves as a game bag. 
The doves afforded first-rate sport, but when we dressed 
them for dinner we found the females were about ready 
for their second, nesting, so we did not shoot any 
more. 


Beaver Creek is more like an Eastern trout stream 
than a Western torrent. For five miles we followed it, 
through grassy glades and beneath dense box elders 
and cottonwoods, with just enough pines to add an 
upland picturesqueness to the scene. The waters were 
clear as crystal, and the banks were overgrown with 
mosses and liverworts. We were enjoying our trip to 
the utmost, when, without any warning, we ran abrupt- 
ly against a cliff hundreds of feet in height. To go up 
its face was impossible. The creek cut a narrow gorge, 
with walls that reached to the sky. But the creek was 
now deep and angry. It was 11 o'clock; so we deter- 
mined to camp for dinner, bait our horses and discuss 
plans. Our game was cleaned, and as we expected to 
make a night camp, we left the rabbits for supper. The 
doves were parboiled in the coffee pot, and then rolled 
in flour and fried with breakfast bacon. It was a 
great relief to find that we were not dependent upon 
canned goods. 

Northward from our lunch ground, and skirting the 
base of the cliff, was a cattle trail. We rightly surmised 
that it was the path of the cowboy for the mountain’s 
summit. Where a steet could be driven our horses 
would have no difficulty. Shortly after 1 o’clock we 
resumed our journey. Soon the trail grew very steep 
and rocky. We had a wall on‘one side, a precipice on 
the other. In one spot a large rattlesnake claimed 
prior right, and, as my horse refused to step over 
him, we had to kill him in self-defense. Box elders 
and the lowland vegetation disappeared. Red pines took 
its place. In the crevices of the rock grew a diminutive 
vaccinium. We especially noticed the rareness of the 
atmosphere. Our horses had to rest every few mo- 
ments. After two hours of this work we reached the 
brow of the cliff. To the eastward and not far away 
towered the main Baldy range. The level between was 
a grassy park adorned with tall, straight aspens. While 
crossing this park our horses moved so noiselessly over 
the turf that we approached quite close to a beautiful 
buck. Daniel was for pursuit, but I reminded him that 
the law was not yet out, and he reluctantly gave up his 

urpose. The condition of this range showed that there 
~ been throughout Utah a great decrease in the num- 
ber of cattle and sheep within the last five years. _ 

It was our intention to get as far up the mountain as 
possible by nightfall. Where Beaver Creek had gone 
we could not tell, but we expected to find springs. We 
did better than that, for we literally stumbled upon a 
little mountain lake, spring-fed, and filling an ancient 
crater. It was about 200yds. long by 20yds. wide—deep, 
clear and very cold. This we would have passed by 
had we not noticed with surprise that large trout were 
swimming among the fern-like weeds on the bottom. 
No matter how high the sun was, it was time to make 
camp, and we made camp in good shape before we paid 
any attention to the trout. 

If there is anything that I hate in the woods, it is to 
be with a party that’ grab guns and tackle and scatter 
out the instant the wagon stops. Of course, they come 
back at dark, wet, hungry, tired, cross and generally 
without game, to a tentless and fireless camp. In such 
cases the good-natured man who has had experience, 
and hence remains to make things snug, gets very lone- 
ly and always feels that he has been imposed upon. So 
my plan is to do the necessary work, stake the tent 
securely, get plenty of firewood, have the frying pan 
handy, and, then take my sport. If one gets back late 
it is always more pleasant to come back to a camp rather 
than to a heap of disordered, ill-sorted impedimenta. 

We unpacked and hobbled our horses, made a shelter 
tent out of the two canvas sheets that wrapped our 
blankets, made down our bed, and gathered firewood. 
Then we hunted fishpoles. I had my fly-book and reel 
with me, but, with the uncertainty of finding a trout 


- stream, I knew that a rod would be a nuisance. Quak- 


ing aspens are not good material for poles, and to use 
a drop line would be too much like fishing for porgies 
off the docks of Hoboken. We encircled the lake for 
something that would answer our purpose. We found 
it, and also on the shore opposite our camp the fresh 
tracks of a large bear and two cubs. Deer sign were too 
common for more than a passing glance. One little 
brook emptied into the pond, and along its banks grew 
underbrush and dwarf willows. From these we obtained 
a couple of 6ft. poles. Dan tied on his line, school-boy 
fashion, but I made guides of fine wire, and was so able 
to make use of the reel. In vain I whipped the waters. 
I could cast only about 3oft., and though I knew ‘that 
coachmen and hackles landed right over the trout, we 
did not get a rise. How to get bait was a serious prob- 
lem. ere were no pines, hence no wood grubs. The 
few stones at the bottom of the lake were too deep for 
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us to turn over for the natural fish food. Neither angle- 
worm nor grasshopper was obtainable. At length, un- 
der a rotting aspen stump we found a nest of young 
harmless centipedes. These, on No. 12 hooks, with 
split-shot sinkers completed out outfit, and we again 
tried our luck. This time we had better success. Dan” 
got the first bite, and it was a good one. In vain I 
tried to tell him how to handle his trout without a 
reel. He was determined to fling it out over his head. 
Of course the willow snapped. If the bait had not been 
swallowed, he would have lost his fish. As it was, he 
drew it in by the hand-over-hand process. While he 
was gone for a new pole I secured three that averaged 
lb, each. It then occurred to us that a mess of trout 
would be a great treat for the boys at the mine. We 
fished until the shadows grew long, and then all biting 
stopped. We then had thirty-seven fish. Just at dusk, 
after the fish were cleaned, and while some of them were 
frying, I heard a few splashes in the lake. Hastily 
changing my cast for a dusty miller and white hackle, 
I landed two more, the largest of the day. The sight of 
a mink, when we commenced fishing, warned us that 
we must be wary, so we suspended our trophies in a 
sack a few feet from the ground. Footprints found the 
next morning showed that our precaution had not been 
in vain. 

With the break of day we were at the lake, but two 
hours of hard work brought us only enough for break- 
fast. While we were fishing a “cluck, cluck” revealed 
the presence of chickens, and Dan, being the better 
shot, ran for the gun. He added two broilers to our 
bag. They were the Western ruffed grouse (Bonasa), 
which is much scarcer than the dusky grouse (Den- 
dragapus). It was a difficult matter to transport our 
fish, but we managed it in this way: The smallest 
blanket was laid on the ground, and about 2ft> square 
was covered with dry grass. On this the trout were laid 
after having been dusted with salt. (They had been 
wiped dry, but not washed after cleaning the previous 
evening.) Then came another layer of grass; the blanket 
was wrapped tightly about them, and this was placed in 
the cénter of the roll of bedding. The fish were ap- 
parently as fresh that night as when they first came 
out of the water. 

From our camp we saw a low ‘pass in the divide, and 
toward this we directed our uneventful way. We saw 
plenty of deer tracks and “kitty” tracks. Once a lynx 
leisurely crossed the trail 1rooyds. ahead. I tried to fetch 
him, but the bullet struck just below him, and he slunk 
out of sight behind the rocks. 

At noon we reached the summit. It was bare of 
vegetation. The wind cut us with a wintry fury, and in 
the deen cafions on either side were banks of snow, upon 
which the August sun failed to make any impression. 
The view to the west was one long to be remembered. 
About us in wild confusion were piled the naked peaks, 
a deathly gray, save when their furrowed sides were a 
more deathly white. Below was the pineland; lower yet 
in varied agate the belts of cedar, of sage, of farms. 
Lowest of all, 5,o00ft. beneath, stretched the desert, 
melting into mist at the sky line, and looking like the 
rolling billows of the mighty ocean. To the east was the 
narrow valley of the Sevier in its midsummer apparel, 
and beyond that, against the deep blue, the white walls 
of the East Fork range—the boundary of the plateau 
province. Almost at our feet we saw the familiar land- 
marks that would lead us to the mine, and by a rapid 
descent we arrived at the shack before the boys had the 
dinner dishes washed. 

I wanted to return to Beaver by the same route, 
though our interests lay in another direction. Dan de- 
murred. He would not even hear of our going back 
to the lake for another night. I insisted that, as the 
heaviest owner in the Coyote Gold and Silver Mining 
Company, I should be obeyed. Finally Daniel consented 
that a game of cribbage should settle the dispute. He 
pegged out on me. In revenge I am going to ship him 
to another claim, and then—I won’t do a thing but go 
back for trout, chickens and deer. 

SHOSHONE. 


The Last of the Delawares. 


In the valley of the Conemaugh continued to live an 
old Delaware Yndian many years after his tribesmen had 
departed to happier hunting grounds further to the west. 
The name of this old Indian was Joe Wipey. He lived 
on a small streain, an affluent of the Conemaugh, at the 
eastern base of the Laurel Hill, and not far from the 
river. A few white settlers had encroached upon the 
ancient demesne of the red man in this region; but 
Wipey was an inoffensive fellow; like Logan, the great 
chief of the Mingoes, he was “the friend of the white 
man,” and lived in peace with his neighbors. 

In the quiet and congenial employments of trapping 
and fishing, Wipey’s days moved calmly along. He had 
given no offense, and had no reason to apprehend in- 
jury. But the trail of the serpent lay through the 
wilderness. The frontier difficulties known as Dun- 
more’s War had been going on for some time, and as 
all wars do, it had furnished a field of operations for the 
bloodthirsty and the lawless. One day in May, 1774, 
poor old Wipey was in his canoe alone on the placid 
bosom of the Conemaugh. Izaak Walton himself was 
never less meditative of harm to any man or less sus- 
picious of harm to himself, as from the grassy banks 
of the Dove he cast the seductive fly over the mirror- 
like expanse of water, than was this old aboriginal angler 
on this afternoon, as in the mighty shadow of the moun- 
tain he trolled the limpid waters of the Conemaugh. 

Milton tells us how Satan from his point of vantage 
viewed with eyes of hate the blissful scene of Paradise: 

“On the tree of life, 
The middle tree and highest there that grew, 
Sat like a cormorant * * * devising death 
To them who lived.” 


Such were the baleful eyes with which two lawless 
rovers of the woods regarded the Indian at his peaceful 
task. 

This is somewhat “pictorial.” In plain words, Capt. 
John Hinkston and James Cooper discovered Wipéy 


fishing, as we have described him, and shot him as he 


sat in bis canoe. The body either drifted or was, taken 
to the shore and was buried slightly under a heap of 
stones beside a small stream. Some authorities say 
that this stream was what is now called Laurel Run, on 
the right bank of the Conemaugh, about four miles be- 
low Johnstown; others that Wi was killed and buried 
at the mouth of a tributary of the river a mile or two 
above. Anyhow a stream in the lower part of Johne- 
town, flowing into the Conéfiangh, has been know from 
time immemorial as Hin®Ston’s Run. It is probable 
that he was killed near the latter stream, and that his 
body floated down to the mouth of Laurel Run, where 
it was taken out and buried; This is the theory of my 
old friend, Hon. W. H. Rose, of Johnstown, who has 
investigated the matter, and it seems to fit in with all 
the known circumstances of the case. 

This ruthless murder of Wipey caused great conster- 
nation among the peaceful savages along the border 
and a good deal of apprehension on the part of the white 
settlers. Arthur St. Clair, afterward the distinguished 
Gen. St. Clair, then a leading official o1 Westmoreland 
county, wrote the particulars of the affair to Gov. Rich- 
ard Penn, and a reward of £100 was offered for the 
arrest of the murderers. The bones of poor Wipey 
“were covered” from the sight of his outraged and in- 
dignant brethren by the method so effective in removing 
grievances even among the palefaces. Money is the 
balm for every wound. What became o1 Cooper I do not 
know. Capt. Hinkston, however, figured in the border 
troubles long afterward, and a stream called Hinkston’s 
Fork, in Kentucky, Dr. Lyman C. Draper informed me, 
was named for this same man. Gov. Penn, a few years 
later, was not in a position to make good his offered 
reward, and afterward Hinkston was figuring again in 
the Conemaugh Valley region, and in much the same 
character as before. Col. James Smith, who commanded 
a body of rangers in western Pennsylvania during the 
dark and bloody days of the Revolution, says that in the 
year 1778, on one occasion, Capt. John Hinkston ‘came 
back from pursuing an Indian, “seemingly unconcerned, 
with a bloody scalp in his hand—he had pursued the 
Indian about a quarter of a mile, and tomahawked him.” 
Mr. Rose says that Hinkston and Cooper were rene- 
gades, who tramped about the country subsisting princi- 


‘ pally on game. They seem to have been of that class of 


hunters whose prey is chiefly men. But so_ passed the 
last of the Delawares from the valley of the Conemaugh. 
The man that could shoot this inoffensive old Indian 
angling from his boat in the shadow of Laurel Hill 
would have the heart, or rather the want of heart, to 
put a bullet into dear old Izaak, whom we take to be 
the white lily of simplicity, piety and human goodness, 
as he sought shelter from the passing shower under the 
sycamore tree or baited his hook on the bank of the 
Dove. T. J. CHAPMAN. 
InGraM, Pa. 


The Ascent of the Grand Teton. 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Aug. 24.—The ascent of the Grand 
Teton by a party of Wyoming mountaineers has just 
been announced, and their success is a source of pride 
and gratification to residents of two States. Of the five 
men who made the climb, four are residents of Wy- 
oming, and the fifth now lives in Pennsylvania, though 
formerly he resided in Colorado. Mr. Owen, the leader 
of the party, although an old resident of Wyoming, is 
a member of the Rocky Mountain Club, of Denver, and 
his achievement thus reflects credit on the adjoining 
State of Colorado. 

The Grand Teton is the highest peak of the Teton 
Range, which runs north and south not far from the 
Idaho-Wyoming line, and thus forms the divide between 
Snake River, flowing out of Jackson’s Lake, and the 
waters which empty into Henry’s Fork of Snake River. 
It is one of the most imposing ranges in the Rocky 
Mountain system, and its peaks tower far above any 
of their neighboring fellows, almost equaling in height 
the tallest mountains of Colorado or of the Northwest 
Coast. The northern and southern extremities of the 
range, though high, impress one rather by the grandeur 
of their massiveness, but the towering pinnacle of the 
Grand Teton shoots up in a real rock aiguille, which 
reminds one not a little of the finger of the Matterhorn. 
Seen from the east there is a long sloping saddle which 
runs up toward this peak, hitherto unsurmounted by 
man, and below that are many mountain points, among 
which more than one climber in the past has become be- 
wildered in his vain search for the actual summit of the 
mountain. 

Many earlier attempts have been made to climb the 
Grand Teton, but none were successful. In 1872 the claim 
was made* that the top had been reached, but this has 
generally been regarded as unfounded. In later years 
Mr. W. H. Holmes, of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
was reported to have gotten up almost to the top, and 
then to have met a precipice which he could not climb. 
Mr. W. O. Owen, who has now achieved success, tried 
oe mountain twice before without accomplishing his 
object. 

The party reached Market Lake, Idaho, Aug. 8, and 
thence drove to Jackson’s Hole, where they took pack 
horses and traveled northward. Their camp of Aug. 10 
was pitched at timber line on the great mountain, and 
at that time there were present W. O. Owen, Rev. Frank 
Spalding, Frank S. Peterson, John Shive, Tom Cooper 
and Hugh McDermott. 

_They started at 5 o’clock on the morning of the 11th 
and “made their way 4 dps hill, frequently meeting rock 
walls that could not surmounted, and being turned 
back by them. As they passed on higher and higher 
they crossed a glacier three-fourths of a mile across, 
and then passed on over snow fields and over a wide 
rock ledge to more snow fields. At the long saddle 
between the Middle and Grand Teton they rested, and 
then made their way across the saddle up a little chim- 
ney, and on to the north side of the mountain peak. It 
was nervous work, for some of the ledges along which 
they had to pass were so narrow that they were obliged 
to crawl on hands and knees or even on their breasts. 

One thing that happened must have called into their 
throats the hearts of all the climbers. A great rock be- 
came dislodged from a point above them and fell downy 
directly toward Shive. It bounced to one side, however, 
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but passed near enough to him to touch the brim of his 
hat. Above this point they. came to more ice, and then 
more snow, and finally, after passing over the rock 
fingers so noticeable from below, they reached the sum- 
mit at ae 4 o'clock. They had been climbing for 
eleven hours. : 

On the pinnacle of the mountain they planted the 
metal flag of the Rocky Mountain Club, and in a cop- 
per box, half-buried among the stone, inclosed the record 
of their achievements. Then after a short stay, fully oc- 
cupied in studying the wonderful panorama laid out 
beneath them, they began the descent. 

As is usually the case in mountain climbing, the de- 
scent was more difficult than the ascent, and the men 
found more use for their rope and their ice axes in going 
down than they had in climbing up. The four men 
who reached the top were Messrs. Owen, Spalding, 
Peterson and Shive. McDermott and Coopér did not 
go up all the way. The summit of the mountain was 
found by the aneroid barometer to be 13,800ft. above the 
sea level. Messrs. Owen and Spalding each carried a 
camera, and together secured about one hundred fine 
photographic negatives. 

Their time on the mountain top was so short on the 
11th that on the day following Messrs. Spalding, Peter- 
son and Shive made another ascent to finish the work 
of building the monument, and to complete the record of 
the climb. 

On his way out of the Jackson’s Hole country Mr. 
Owen met T. M. Bannon, a surveyor and one of the 
topographers of the U. S. Geological Survey, whose 
work this summer has been in that country. He told Mr. 
Owen that a few days earlier he had seen sun flashes on 
the summit of the Grand Teton, and had imagined that 
some one was trying to signal to him by heliograph. 
On studying the mountain peak with his field glasses, he 
saw the monument which had just been erected 
by the Owen party. The flashes were undoubtedly from 
the metal flag which had been planted there. 

The credit for the successful accomplishment of this 
achievement belongs principally to Mr. Owen, who has 
several times before attempted the Grand Teton; but, as 
already stated, this accomplishment reflects as well on 
the Rocky Mountain Club, of Denver, of which he is 
a member. This organization was established no longer 
ago than 1896, for the purpose of exploring high and un- 
known mountains. It has a considerable membership 
in Colorado, Wyoming and other Rocky Mountain 
States. WYoMING. 





The Witch-Like Rapids, 

THAT was a felicitous description of rapids Mr. Burn- 
ham gave in his Yukon notes of Aug. 27, when he 
wrote: 

“Of a sudden the damp, misty gap opens, and in 
place of the smooth surface a long vista of leaping, 
ghost-like masses of foam. These have the peculiarity 
of appearing and disappearing always in the same place. 
They do not advance like ocean waves, but at one par- 
ticular and unchangeable spot execute fantastic move- 
ments, witch-like. uncanny genuflexions, wavings of 
phantom arms, turning and beckoning, forever repeated 
in the same unvarying way.” 


Glatmal History. 
The Yellowstone Park faa: 


GaRDINER, Mont., Aug. 24.—Bears have been very 
troublesome in the Park; that is the grizzlies, for the 
blacks know how to behave themselves, and are willing 
to let well enough alone. The grizzlies have been kill- 
ing sheep and smashing in doors, jumping into high 
pens and helping themselves generally to what they 
have no right to. “Doc” was out with a party, and at 
one camp they stole a ham and some other things. 
The next night all hands slept around the “grub pile.” 
At one time three bears were standing around waiting 
for a chance for supper. At Norris one bear was so 
very bad they ordered him shot; and Scout Burgess did 
the business for him. Scout Morrison went out to 
Klamer’s slaughter house to kill two very troublesome 
grizzlies. It is nothing unusual for bears to rob camps 
and even wagons with people sleeping in them. 

Capt. Erwin is making a large enclosure in front of 
the Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel and Fort Yellow- 
stone, for the elk left here by the National Zoo. He 
intends to have other animals kept here for visitors. 
As it is now, nine-tenths of the people visiting the 
Park see no game except chipmunks and bears. 

E. Horer. 














Cuicaco, Aug. 27.—Mr. Harry Hoffman Valentine, 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is taking an extended trip with 
his wife over parts of the Western country, and this 
week came into the Forest AND STREAM office to in- 
quire about some muscallunge fishing up in Wisconsin, 
to. which I hope he received proper directions, He 
goes in at Manitowish, in charge of Fay Buck, and I 
think will have sport. 

It was Mr. Valentine who told me a rather curious 
story about the bears of the Yellowstone Park, from 
which region Mr. and Mrs. Valentine have just re- 
turned, having fished and traveled over a good part of 
that wonderland in the brief time at their disposal. At 
the Fountain Hotel, where they stopped over night, 
there was the usual spectacle of wild bears coming 
about the hotel in the evening in search of food at the 
offal heaps. There were six or more of the bears 
visible during one evening, though no one living at 
the hotel paid much attention to them. There was one 
young lady at the hotel who was in search of experience, 
and she persuaded the driver of one of the garbage 
wagons to allow her-to ride out with him to the place 
where the garbage kegs were emptied—this being the 
place where the were sure;to be approached most 
closely. Sure enough, the bears were there, .among 
them several silver tips. One good sized black bear 
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reached up into the rear end of the wagon and pulled - out 
one of the barrels, not. waiting for the driver to roll it 


off. Yet another bear came up to the tail gate of the — 


wagon as the driver went back to roll off a barrel of 
garbage, and as he stooped over the bedr gave a nasty 
grow! and made a pass at him with one paw. This 
satisfied the young lady who was looking for experi- 
ence, and she crawled out on the wagon tongue, as far 
away from the bear as she could get. Not so the driv- 
er, however, who was very much angered at this im- 
pertinence on the part of a mere bear. Reaching back 
into the wagon, he caught up a seat board that lay at 
hand, and brought it down on the bear’s nose with a 
smash tnat nearly put the old fellow out for awhile. As 
the bear recovered some idea of what was going on, he 
julled his freight for the woods as fast as he could go, 
Lawling in the most aggrieved tone of voice: There is 
nothing like teaching a silver tip his place. 


E. Hove. 
1200 Boyce Buitpinc, Chicago, Ill. 


Animal Intelligence. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent, Mr. E. P. Alexander, in Forest 
AND STREAM, July 23, gives us several columns of argu- 
ment under the head, “The Origin of Animal Instincts.” 

The theory advanced, in its main.features, is an old 
one. Stripped of its deceptive verbiage, it stands for a 
fixed and special creation, by a designer who not only 
designs, but assumes complete control of the thing de- 
signed, It denies reason to the lower animals, and 
claims that nature as now constituted was designed in 

the beginning. 

The writers who maintain this theory adopt the same 
methods, the world over, in exploiting their views. They 
ridicule and misstate the views of opponents. They ac- 
cept no evidence unless it is indisputable. Because their 
opponents do not improvise and name a creator for na- 
ture, they shout “chance world.” There are no secrets 
in nature to this class of writers. They produce a be- 
ing self made, who created all things, and with the 
greatest sangfroid give this imaginary creator a grand- 
iloquent title, and then call on their opponents to name 
a superjor being or forever remain silent. 

They make use of a mass of verbiage that confuses 
and dismays the untrained mind. Their bald assertions 
are something wonderful, and their similes are trumped 
up fakes. Their arguments are illogical, conflicting with 
the knowledge acquired through our senses. 

Your correspondent easily belongs to this class of 
writers. He adopts all the tricks known to the brother- 
hood. He laughs to scorn the accounts in ForREsT AND 
STREAM of animal intelligence and communication. He 
holds Mr. Mather’s opinions up to redicule, and mis- 
states his theory of inherited caution. He contradicts 
his own theory in numerous instances. He makes reck- 
less assertions—assertions that cannot stand in the 
light of reason. Referring to Darwin, he makes pre- 
tensions that are glaringly false. Finally he conjures up 
a being that he nicknames “sub-ego” and calls ffpon us 
to accept this mythical being if we cannot produce a 
superior. 

He is guilty of a contemptible trick when he substitutes 
che word chance for evolution. He knows, or should 
know, that no reputable writer on nature ever used the 
word chance. Chance has no place in nature. Chance 
is something that happens without a cause. Nature has 
a cause for everything that happens. In an argument 
containing over 3,000 words, not once is the word evolu- 
tion used, chance is substituted. Do we know the 
meaning of this trick? Certainly. It means that the writer 
tries to convey the impression that those opposed to 
his theory believe in a chance creation, a chance world. 
wn the only thing that would make his theory respect- 
able. 

_He poses as Darwin’s defender. Would have us be- 
lieve that he is a disciple of Darwin, while there is not 
an idea in common between them. He believes in a 
special creation. Darwin believed in evolution. He 
believes that all variations in nature were designed from 
the first. Darwin believed that selection and environ- 
ment produced variations. Darwin claimed that acquired 
characters were transmitted. Your correspondent be- 
lieves the contrary. He cannot palm himself onto us as 
a Darwinian. We bar wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

To show what kind of a theory’this writer advances, I 
will quote his recapitulation: 

“To recapitulate. Individual acquirements are, not 
transmitted to posterity. Chance could no more produce 
the creation we see than the newspapers we read. Prac- 

tically a blue print of every species preceded its first 
appearance. A sub-ego precedes every ego, superintends 
its entire life, and imparts all necessary race instincts, and 
finally there is in some manner the equivalent of tele- 
pathic communication between sub-egos of the same 
species.” 

It will be noticed that the word chance is here sub- 
stituted for evolution, as it is throughout the article, and 
the word is used seventeen times. If he had used the 
— evolution, his argument would have excited derision 

y. 
Vour correspondent seems to be somewhat mixed in 
t tlation to his imaginary beings. He starts out with the 
caim that nature was created and is contfolled by a 
power which he calls “the centrifugal force of nature.” But 
afterward he seems to substitute “sub-ego.” There ap- 
pears to be a multiplicity of “sub-egoes,” as every “ego” 
has one. It is just possible that he may claim a “centri- 
tugal force” and “sub-egos” also. If so, I do not know 

why, for he gives the two forces the same powers. I 

can quote from his paper to prove this, but it is not 

worth while, as I shall deal mostly with his “sub-egos.” 

Let us see what Mr. Mather advanced that roused our 
sleeping lion to action. He says: “An old trout often 
pricked learns caution and transmits that quality to its 
Frogeny. The heedless young trout ’takes the first lure, 
and has no progeny to transmit its rashness to.” Again: 

There is no instinct in it; it is reason pure and simple. 
The wounded that survived learned a lesson and trans- 
r“‘ted it to their posterity.” 

Right here I want to thank Mr, Mather for the senti- 


s 


ments expressed.in these quotations. They embody the 
views of the best scientific writers of the present day. 
He grants reason to the lower animals, and so does 
every thinking mind that studies them. 

‘Your correspondent makes light of Mr:’Mather’s con- 
servative statement. He claims that Mr. Mather’s theory 
should cause a duck ‘to transmit the knowledge of a 
wooden duck, and a trout the Knowledge of the identi- 
cal hook by which it was pricked, maker’s name also, I 
suppose. Thus do such writers ridicule and belittle the 
opinions of their opponents. 

When I first came to Cape Ann, I wondered much 
at the wariness of the robins, but I soon found a reason. 
They were persecuted by gunners. In Maine, where I 
had lived, the robins were very tame. If I approached 
a nest the young birds would call to me with open 
bills. I could stroke them, and they were apparently 
without fear. Here if I approach a nest and the birds 
are not large enough to fly, they crouch to the bottom 
in, silent terror. Time and again I have had them break 
in terror from the nest. These young birds know nothing 
of the gunner. How do they come by their wildness if 
they do not inherit it? 

Now here comes your correspondent and explains 
everything by his beautiful theory of “sub-ego.” How 
simple it is. Each young robin is attended by a “sub- 
ego” that looks after its welfare. When I approach a 
nest the alert “sub-egos” jump on the young robins and 
jam them down to the bottom of the nest. Or, if they 
are about ready to fly, the ‘‘subs” yank them out of the 
nest and kick them under the bushes out of sight. 

Shake, Mr. Mather, we are enlightened! 

Your correspondent tries to fit two opposing ideas 
into one theory...A creation by evolution and a fixed 


“creation. He knows that the:readers of Forrest AND 


STREAM are aware that endless variety and new forms 
are features of nature, so he explains that to his force, or 
being, we owe all the natural forms in nature. He says 
of this force: 

“If a simple access of wariness and caution is not 
enough, a new sense or a new organ are not beyond its 
powers.” Notwithstanding this plain statement, in line 
with evolution, he coolly proceeds to advocate an oppo- 
site theory, which he calls a “blue print theory.” This 
theory he illustrates by selecting the venomous. serpent, 
stating that one illustration is as good as a hundred. He 
claims that the venomous serpent is not the result of 
the variations of the serpent type. “There must have 
been a blue print of him before there was a venomous 
serpent.” 

How inconsistent. In his first proposition a species 
can be changed by a “new sense or a new organ.” In 
his second proposition species are fixed, immovable, a 
“blue print’”” must precede each individual. 

Your correspondent can only be classed with the 
writers who claim that the differences in nature came 
into existence full-formed. They claim a special creation 
by an intelligent being, who is self-created. To main- 
tain this theory they must deny reason to the lower ani- 
mals. They must deny evolution, and that acquired 
characters are inherited. If they should accept inherit- 
ance, they could not deny evolution. If you prove to 
this class of writers that certain acquired characters are 
hereditary, the answer would be that of Weismann, to 
the effect that if the’ characters were hereditary they 
could not be acquired characters. Through such loop- 
holes do these writers escape from facts. 

I quote once more from your correspondent, to show 
the weakness of his argument: 

“I am not denying the value of cross-breeding and 
selection in producing the highest possible development 
of all natural instincts, abilities or powers, or any natural 
variations of any physical form.” 

No, he does not deny these phenomena in nattre, sim- 
ply because he knows that they are well known to the 
readers of FoREST AND STREAM, but he gives his case 
away when he accepts them. Selection and cross-breed- 
ing are for the purpose of transmitting desirable char- 
acters, and prove the theory of heredity, and also 
prove that evolution is a démonstrable fact. 

I saw to-day proof of an inherited character in a 
cat. The cat had two extra toes on each foot. These 
cats with double feet are not uncommon in Gloucester. 
The double feet are transmitted to some of the off- 
spring when either a male or female is mated with a 
common cat. . 

Mr. Alexander has placed his theory before the wrong 
class of readers. The readers of Forest AND STREAM 
are no dime novel lunatics. They are in close touch 
with nature, and they know that evolution is a reason- 
able theory. They know that the lower animals can 
reason, and that they can communicate with each other. 
They are led to these conclusions by the actions of the 
lower animals, which are capable of no other explana- 
tion. 

If men are told that the Brooklyn Bridge is unsafe, 
and they take some other route to escape danger, we 
say that they are guided by reason. 

If birds, in migration, fly outside to escape the danger 
from the gunner, why not grant reason to the birds? 

When we are among: foreigners, by their actions we 
know that they can communicate with each other, al- 
though we cannot understand a word. Why should we 
deny to animals the same power, when their actions are 
equally as suggestive? ; 

If one was inclined to adopt Mr. Alexander’s “‘sub- 
ego” theory, and possessed a logical mind, he would 
want a creator for “sub-ego,” which he could call sub- 
sub-ego, and yet another which he could call sub-sub- 
sub-ego, and so on, one being above another until he 
either landed in the grave or a lunatic asylum. 

Back of the germ of life, with all its possibilities, there 
is a mystery which we cannot solve, and may never 
solve. It is useless for Mr. Alexander to solve the 
mystery for us with a being who nroceeds to create him- 
self and then to create nature. 

Hermit. 

Grovucester, Aug. 12. 
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Through Texas Blackjacks. 


THE professor wanted a kangaroo rat and he invited 
me to spend a few days with him, and we would drive 
together to the ranch of a friend of his in the blackjack 
country below San Antonio and try to get one. I may 
as well say at once that we failed as far as the main ob- 
ject of the expedition was concerned, but we saw so 
many forms of animal and plant life that were new to 
me that I found the trip exceedingly interesting, and 
hope that a short account of it may prove so to others, 
who, like myself, may be fond of natural history. 

On thé morning after my arrival at the professor’s 
house, while he was busy getting the buckboard and 
pony ready for the journey, I sat on the gallery and 
smoked my pipe, and watched the cactus wrens hopping 
about in the Bermuda grass collecting materials for 
nest-building. 

A wren about the size of a mockingbird was some- 
thing quite new to me, and as they were very tame and 
came within a few yards of the gallery I was able to get 
a good view of them. There were two or three of their 
bulky, domed nests in sight, and they were very con- 
spicuous in the thin, feathery foliage of the mesquite trees, 
but none of them had eggs in them, and the professor 
said that each pair of birds made several nests without 
laying in them, and in fact they were such industrious 
architects that the whole season through they could be 
seen just as they were that morning, hopping about the 
garden with bits of grass in their beaks. 

I was still watching the wrens when the professor 
shouted that the buckboard was ready, and in a few mo- 
ments we were rattling along between the mesquite trees 
on our way to the Medina River. 

There had been a rain a few days before, so the road 
was not as dusty as usual and the day not unpleasantly 
warm. Mockingbirds were singing by the hundred, and 
Cassin’s sparrow was warbling its quaint little song, 
Birds’ songs as a rule are somewhat alike; almost every 
bird reminds one of some other in some of its notes, but 
Cassin’s sparrow is an original; at least I have never 
heard any song that resembles in the least its cheery 
little ditty. 

The first part of our road lay through a level mesquite 
country that used years ago to be bare prairie. A mile 
or so to our left a dark line of live oaks and other tall 
timber showed the course of the San Antonio River. The 
track was fenced with barbed wire an each side, and 
there were not many houses near the road, as they are 
built further back, by the river, to be near water. The 
mesquite country is a stock country, purely and simply, 
and farming it is of little use without irrigation. After 
a while, however, the mesquite trees become fewer and 
the chaparral thicker, and here and there we passed 
houses and fields, the houses often surrounded by 
retama trees ablaze with golden blossoms. Huge clumps 
of prickly pear in full bloom made gorgeous patches 
of color. At my ranch, about 100 miles to the north- 
west, the “pear” blossom is always yellow, but here it 
was just as often a brilliant scarlet. 

The so-called chaparral is composed of a number of 
dwarf stunted shrubs, mostly covered with thorns, such 
as catclaw, dwarf hackberry, brazilwood or black chap- 
arral and lippia or white chaparral, whose feathery 
blooms supply the bees with splendid honey—a yellow- 
headed tit’s nest that we found by the roadside was 
lined almost entirely with these soft blooms. Here and 
there a Wisatch tree rises above the brushwood, and in 
one of these we saw the new nest of a pair of Bullock’s 
orioles hanging within a foot or two of the dark, dis- 
colored nest of last year. , 

Among the chaparral, besides the yellow-headed tits, 
we saw the Texas cardinal, distinguished from his cousin, 
the common cardinal, by his thick, light-colored beak, 
long, slim crest and claret-stained breast, and also the 
curved billed thrasher, locally known as Mexican mock- 
ingbird; his song is very like that of the common mocker 
when he condesceneds to sing his own song, but as we 
thought even sweeter and mellower. 

In a small open space, quite close to the road, lay 
the body of a dead horse—by no means an uncommon 
sight by the side of a Texas highway—it had not been 
long dead, but a turkey buzzard and a caracara or Mex- 
ican buzzard had already found it, and having made a 
light lunch of its eyes were waiting about for the rest 
of it to get tender. Though these birds are so similar 
in their repulsive habits, they are by no means alike 
otherwise, the caracara being a handsome fellow, with 
His black cap, yellowish cheeks and dark mantle, while 
the turkey buzzard is just exactly the ungainly looking 
wretch that he naturally ought to be; this of course only 
when he is on the ground; one has a great respect for 
him when he is soaring about overhead, with that grand 
tireless flight of his that apparently takes him wherever 
he wishes to go, down wind or against it, without any 
other effort on his part except perhaps an etfort of will. 

At last we came in sight of the tall timber that fringes 
the Medina, and the professor pointed out the neat brick 
chateau of a French friend of his on the rising ground 
across the river, where he said we would stop for dinner. 
Soon our pony was picking his way over the long wood- 
en bridge. We rattled through the little village on the 
other side, and before long were being welcomed at the 
ranch. Before dinner we strolled down to the vineyard, 
where the young grapes were just beginning to form, 
some of the bunches being nearly a foot long. Our 
French friend had been spraying the vines to prevent 
“black rot,” and the leaves had a dull purplish cast in 
consequence. He told us that when the fruit was ripe 
he had to wage constant war against the mockingbirds, 
and had killed as many as 200 in one week last year. 
There seemed, however, to be plenty of them left. 

Our friend had been in the country for forty years, and 
was full of anecdotes of the old times. Though seventy- 
nine years of age, he was as straight as an arrow and as 
neat as a blackbird (there is nothing neater than that) 
Moreover, he was hospitable as an Arab, and decided 
to go with us after dinner and spend the night at his 
son’s ranch, some seven or eight miles off, where we 
would be nearly sure to get the much desired kangaroo 
rat. 

In the yard close to the house we found a cactus 
wren’s nest containing four yellow-freckled eggs, and 
in a large cactus was the nest of a Mexican mocking- . 
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bird with three newly hatched young ones; the old 
birds Were very tame, and we got a good view of them, 
the. nest was very like a mockingbird’s, but-made vf 
rather finer materials. 

When we had dined and rested for an hour or so, we 
started again, and after going about a mile reached a 
strip of what is known as the blackjack country, the 
tiaber being mostly blackjack and hickory, and the soil 
a fine white sand. This sand made hard work for the 
pony, so the professor and I got out and walked, while 
the old man drove. Walking was by no means easy, as 
we sunk to the ankles every step, but we took our time 
about it, and found much to interest us on the way. In 
one place would be a number of little round heaps of 
sand, thrown up by the gophers; in another 
queer little earthworks wound about in the somewhat 
scanty herbage, showing where the moles had been at 
work just beneath the surface of the ground, and now 
and again we found the larger open burrows of the 
kangaroo rat. 

Birds were rather scarce among the blackjacks, a few 
Carolina doves and beebirds being about all we saw; 
but the wild flowers were numerous and very beautiful. 
The old man told us that every rain brought out a 
different lot of flowers. 

One would think that scarcely anything would grow 
in the fine white sand, but it is always damp a little 
below the surface, and we were told that melons and 
sweet potatoes were always a good crop, and that in 
a dry season—and dry seasons are the rule—corn and 
cotton did better in the sand than in the best of the 
so-called chocolate land, and in fact we passed one or 
~ fields where the corn was looking very well in- 
deed. 

After a hard tramp of about six miles we rather sud- 
denly came to the end of the blackjacks and hickories, 
and the country was more open and park like, with scat- 
tered clumps of huge live oak trees, overrun with enor- 
mous mustang grapevines. 

The flowers here were very lovely; in one place would 
be acres of large white daisies, and a little further on 
large patches of yellow blossoms, while here and there 
by the side of the sandy trail the Mexican lanterna 

lowed like a camp-fire. This is a charming little 

ower, something like a verbena in shape, but with 
fiame-colored and scarlet blooms mixed promiscuously 
in the same flower head. 

The sand was not so deep when we got well clear of 
the blackjacks, so we mounted the buckboard again, and 
driving for some distance through a lane between flour- 
ishing crops of corn and cotton arrived at the ranch 
where we were to spend the night. This proved to be 
another neat brick house, owned of course by another 
hospitable Frenchman with a German wife and a whole 
host of pretty daughters. We were greeted with a 
hearty welcome and a bottle of good wine, and after a 
short rest went out to set our rat traps. 

The field by the house had been quite recently cul- 
tivated, and we only found one likely looking burrow, 
where we set a bed of traps. After supper we walked 
about two miles through the sand to another field, where 
the rats were supposed to be plentiful, but although there 
was a good moon we found no sign, so tramped back 
again, keeping a good lookout for rattlesnakes, and 
after a pipe or two retired to a well-earned rest. 

Before sunrise the next morning we visited the traps, 
but found that none of them had been sprung. We 
found some better burrows than any we had seen the 
evening before and made an unsuccessful attempt to dig 
out a rat. As we had not time to stay another day, we 
left the traps and instructions with our host, who has 
often got specimens of various kinds for the professor, 
and started on our return journey. 

We reached the old man’s ranch by noon, after a tiring 
walk through the sand under a burning Texas sun, and 
after dinner took the road for San Antonio, arriving 
at the professor’s house in time for supper, tired, dirty, 
hungry and, alas, ratless, but having nevertheless thor- 
oughly enjoyed the trip. PuRBECK. 


Another Animal Pet. 


New York, Aug. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: Some 
twenty years ago my father was the proprietor of a large 
private hospital in Germany. The property was situated 
near one of the largest forests in that portion of the 
country, and although Brother Fox is now no longer to 
be found there, at the time of which I speak he reigned 
in all his glory and caused a perpetual decrease of our 
chicken family. They became so obnoxious that we were 
on a constant hunt for them, and although we killed 
many for a long time I never succeeded in capturing 
one alive, which was my greatest desire. However, one 
day on a fox hunt we discovered a fox hole, and to my 
delight it contained two young ones. They were prob- 
ably a few weeks old and the prettiest little specimens of 
the fox family I had ever seen. We took them home 
and kept them in the house for about two-months, when 
they became too frisky and full of mischief, and we dug 
two holes in the garden, placed a small barrel in each of 
them, and that was the home of my two foxes after that. 
They were tied to a stake by a long chain. Fritz, the 
male of the two, seemed quite content and happy, but 
Hedwig, his mate, would take no food or permit any 
one to go near her, it made no difference whether we 
made her free or not, and she at last became so fierce 
and surly that she had to be shot. 

Fritz flourished, and the larger he grew the more he 
loved mischief and the more did we children adore him. 
If a stranger went within range of Fritz’s chain he could 
rely on losing a part of his trousers, although the fox 
was always careful not to bite. My father gave strict 
orders that Fritz was to remain chained at all times, but 
the moment my father went to the city we would charge 
on Fritz in a body, loosen his chain and romp with him. 
He would never harm the children, but delighted in 
knocking us over by running against us; he was like a 
big dog and we treated him as one. But, alas! Fritz 
had not overcome his fondness for chickens, and one 
day in my father’s absence, when we had removed his 


chain, he saw the open gate of the chicken yard, and ° 


before we could stop him~he was among them, with the 
result that when the gardener succeeded in dragging him 
away seven of my mother’s favorite hens were and 


dead. Of course my father heard that we had freed Fritz, 
and we received what we justly deserved. Thereafter 
Fritz remained chained. 

Among the patients in the house was an old man, 
who, besides being insane, was naturally a “crank, and 
poor Fritz was his special aversion, for whenever Mr. 
Meyer passed, the fox attempted to play with him, as he 
did with us. One day as Meyer was passing by the 
fox’s retreat he was suddenly made aware that Fritz 
was pulling at his trousers (I am sure it was merely to 
call his attention), which liberty so angered the old lunatic 
that he took the silver-headed cane he always carried 
and knocked in the brains of our playmate and —s 


The Black Bear is Shy and Sly. . 


Brewer, Me.—I have been very close to bears when 
they were wallowing in spring holes or picking berries; 
also so as plainly to hear them tear logs in pieces; but 
my experience is that they are as shy as any animal we 
have. I have watched moose and caribou and deer and 
otters and mink and foxes and many others, but I never 
had a chance to watch a bear. I have several friends 
who have seen bears watching them. Often on hearing 
a person one will climb a tree, and keeping its body on 
the dark side, will watch persons as they pass. Un- 
doubtedly a good many bears here seen me which I 
never saw nor suspected were near me. I have known 
them creep up to watch a person calling moose in the 
daytime. M. Harpy. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


The “Briefs” Pictures. 


Tue illustrations in the current edition of Game Laws in Brief, 
Mr. Charles Hallock says, well represent America’s wilderness 
sports. The Brief gives all the laws of the United States and 
Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an authority, it has a long record of unassailed and unassailable 
accuracy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. sends it postpaid for 25 
cents, or your dealer will supply you. 


New Hampshire Game 


And the “Forest and Stream’s” Platform Plank. 


DunzBarton, New Hampshire.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In this part of New Hampshire we depend 
almost wholly on the ruffed grouse for our fall shooting. 
We had formerly a fair number of woodcock, but I 
find them growing very much scarcer each season. Our 
grouse have stood it much better, and we have to-day 
a fair supply. It has been stated within the last two 
years, at meetings of our game protective associations, 
that our grouse were increasing, or at least holding their 
own. I do not agree at all with the above. For years I 
have said the grouse were decreasing each year, and the 
cause it too much shooting, the same as it has been in 
other parts of the country with various kinds of game. 

For thirty years I have hunted more or less each 
season over miles of ground in this section, and there is 
not a month in the year in which I do not see some 
of our game birds. In times long past many of my 
neighbors, men and boys, went gunning more or less, 
but very seldom did they shoot at anything on the wing. 
Gray squirrels were what many of them were after. A 
few grouse were killed almost invariably when on the 
ground, or sitting in a tree. Of course, even then there 
were some good wing shots, but they were very few. 
To-day things are different. Every man and boy who 
owns a gun is some sort of a wing shot, and very 
many are quite expert. In those days our game was 
not protected to any extent, as compared with the 
protection it gets now. Some grouse were shot long 
before the season opened, and all through the wintry 
months, when budding; also some snaring was done. 
Yet I feel confident that fully as many, if not more, are 
now legally killed each season, certainly a larger number 
comparing the supply then and now. To-day it is quite 
safe to say, that on almost any day during the open 
season there are at least ten men hunting, who are 
pretty fair wing shots, where there was hardly one years 
ago. 

“Our game laws to-day are good and well enforced. 
Never in all my experience have I known of so very 
few cases of shooting out of season in this section as 
during the past twor years. The members of our Fish 
and Game Commission are energetic in following up 
what is often very vague information of illegal shoot- 
ing. Mr. Wentworth, of the commission, is a first-rate 
man for the position he holds. The way in which he 
has followed up some cases has had a very wholesome 
effect on many would-be violators of the game laws. 

A few deer are seen now and then in this section. I 
am quite sure that to-day there is a large buck not 
far from here. He could easily have been killed, and 
would have been had it not been for fear of detec- 
tion. 

There are years now just as there have been in the 
past. Such, I have good reason to think, is the present 
year. I have seen more broods of young birds during 
the past summer and some of my neighbors report 
more than for several years. Such increase, however, 
I consider as only temporary. It is somewhat similar 
to a trout brook which has been closed for a term of 











years. At the opening trout are quite plenty, but the- 


closing hes practically advertised that particular brook, 
and almost invariably by. or before the first open sea- 
son closes, the brook is in no better condition, if as 
good, as when first closed, as far as containing trout. 
The same with young grouse. The army of wing shots 
will hunt all the more, and the increase of a better 
breeding season will last but a short time. 

Our game laws, as I have said, are good; they are 
good as far as they go, but there is one point which 
they do not cover, and that is the sale of game. It is 
true we have a non-export law, which prevents the open 
shipment of our game to that general dumping ground, 


4 


the Boston market. Yet some of our game gets there 
just the same, and many a dealer who received it is al- 
most, if not quite, willing to swear that it came from 
that indefinite location, “out West.” 

What we want, and what we should have in New 
Hampshire, is-the adoption and enforcement of the Plat- 
form Plank of the Forest anp Stream, prohibiting the 
sale of game at all times and in all places. Such a law, it 
is claimed by some, would be too arbitrary. It will in- 
terfere with the market shooter, who to-day is killing 
ten times or more than his share of what game is 
left. It will interfere with the man who does not own 
a gun, and who knows nothing and cares less 
about preserving our game. He wants to buy from the 
dealer, no matter when, where or how it was killed. It 
will interfere with the game dealer, whose only interest 
is in the profit he makes. 

In times of long ago the supply of game in very many 
parts of the country was considered practically inex- 
haustible. Any law then to prohibit the marketing of 
game would have been considered entirely unnecessary. 
What has been the result, and what has become of the in- 
exhaustible game? 

Something over a year ago a proposition was made, 
saying that what New Hampshire needed wete game pre- 
serves, that every owner of land should own and con- 
trol all game on the land, and only those should be al- 
lowed to shoot who would pay for the privilege. This 
proposition was met at once with most decided dis- 
favor. To most of us such a law meant that a few 
men of means could control a great deal of ground 
completely, excluding from almost any chance of shoot- 
ing many who could not afford to lease any ground. 
eThe plan proposed by the Forest AND STREAM does not 
bar any one from shooting. It proposes to make it-less 
of an object for the market shooter to follow up the 
game day after day. Some of the market shooters say that 
they will shoot just the same even if they cannot sell 
what they shoot. Possibly some of them may. In all 
probability none of them will. The majority of them 
could not afford to spend the time they do now if there 
was no chance of getting some money out of it. 

A large majority of the sportsmen of New Hampshire 
of to-day are interested in preserving our game, to them 
belongs the credit of our game laws now in force. Most 
of them are satisfied to bag a few birds in a day’s outing. 
Few of them make large bags often. Many of them 
could not if they would. The market shooter can and 
does and will, as long as there are birds to be found. 

In times long past, when the supply of game was 
thought to be inexhaustible by legal shooting, many a 
sportsman who was a good shot made large bags. Some 
of them sold a part of what they killed. Considering the 
scarcity of wing shots and the supply of game then, 
the sale of a part of what was killed hardly classed a 
man as‘a market shooter. Had conditions not changed 
and were the number of good wing shots no greater, the 
game to-day would no doubt compare favorably with the 
former supply. 

I think the experience I have had furnishes a practical 
illustration of what I wish to convey. Twenty-five 
years or so ago I owned the only trained setter in this 
vicinity. I had almost all of the shooting about here. 
I knew of a number of woodcock covers. I could hunt 
them over twice a week or so, usually finding quite a 
number of birds whenever I hunted. I could leave,some 
birds in a cover, knowing I could go there again in a 
few days and find them, and very likely some more 
which had come in. I also felt quite sure that no one 
else would disturb them; and it was the same with 
broods of grouse. To-day there are a few birds to be 
found on the same grounds, but I am fortunate in not 
finding some one there ahead- of me on any day I go 
there. Instead of seeing quite a lot of borings and other 
signs of the birds, I am more likely to see empty car- 
tridge cases scattered about. 

Doubtless, even under present conditions there will 
be for years to come some grouse in this section; they 
are not so easily exterminated as some kinds of game. 
Nevertheless I am sure that had the motion proposed by 
the Forest AND STREAM been put in force in New Hamp- 
shire ten years ago, there would have been a very much 
better supply of birds to-day. Adopting and enforcing 
it now will, I am sure, be of great bentfit to our future 
supply. 

Other States are realizing the necessity of the Forest 
AND STREAM’S Platform Plank. New Hampshire will not 
be one of the first to adopt it. Let us hope it will not be 


one of the last. 
: C. M. Starx. 


Quail, Ducks, Turkeys and Squirrels 

WILLIAMSBURG, Ind.—One hundred and twenty miles 
below St. Louis, on the mighty Mississippi, is Neely’s 
Landing, Mo., a quaint little hamlet, nestied in a “‘cove” 
in the high hills and cliffs that frown down upon the 
river for miles above and below the hamlet. On the 
opposite side of the river the land lies low and level 
for several miles back to the eastern bluffs. Over there 
is where the quail live; all through the early summer 
hundreds of them whistle “Bob White,” while as many 
modest brown-backed hens are sitting on nests full of 
eggs, and all through July and August there are thous- 
ands of “cheepers” in the grass and weeds, darting every- 
where in chase of insects, while they are carefully and 
roudly watched over by Mr. and Mrs. Robert White. 
n September the sportsman can walk through the stub- 
ble fields and find numerous “roosts,” but seldom any 
birds, for now they lie too close and the cover is too 
rank; but from the evidences to be seen the old sports- 
man knows that in the glorious Indian summer days of 
late October his dog will find a plenty of them, grown 
into lusty fatness on the abundant feed. 

Muddy Creek winds its sluggish way through this 
region, and if the gunner is minded to have some of 
the ducks that are se found in it he can a few, 
but not many, by walking along the banks. Is he tired 
of quail and quail shooting? en let him on a fine 
frosty morning that promises a hazy day, with no wind, 
start er, up the narrow valley at whose motith the 


hamlet stands, and keep an eye open for squirrels, 
for there are lots of them in these wooded hills. There 
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are turkeys in there too, so take a few turkey loads 
along, but do not waste time hunting for them. They 
are too wary and too scarce to make it worth while, yet 
you may run across them, so be penberes. When, after 
a half-hour’s walk, the tops of the ridges are reached, 
don’t tire yourself by. traveling across them, but walk 
leisurely as you like along the crest of one till you come 
to where it ends in a cliff 200ft. high, with the Mississippi 
laving its foot. Sit down and enjoy the glorious view 
of the twenty miles of river that are in sight; take in at 
one sweep of the eye a hundred thousand acres of land 
on the opposite side of the river; level as a floor, and 
wonderfully productive. Over there by those three big 
cottonwood trees is where you and your friend had three 
coveys of quail scattered in the weeds yesterday, and 
got nineteen, and would have got more only the shells 
gave out. Half a mile to the right is the spot where 
the old dog got lost in the big weeds, and you found him 
pointing the biggest covey of quail you ever saw. Walk 
back along the ridge you are on till you reach the 
head of the “draw” that separates it from the next ridge, 
and if you have not got enough squirrels travel out this 
ridge as you did the other one. There are quail here too, 
but don’t bother with them, for they fly across the 
ridges and drop out of sight, and it would tire the 
strongest legs very soon to follow them. 

Some other morning take the fishing tackle, a supply 
of crawfish and minnows, for bass and crappie, and have 
your boatman row you up the river two miles to the 
mouth of Apple Creek. Take the gun along, but be sure 
you don’t let the dog gO, because “Yo’ sho hab bad luck 
ef yo’ takes a dog w’en yo’, goes fishin’!” The creek 
is noted for its fine bass and crappie, though I have never 
fished there and cannot guarantee the fishing, but the 
creek is well worth a visit from a scenic point of view, 
and there is a tract of level woods hemmed in by the 
hills, which is a famous place for squirrels, and it is 
bordered by the creek. 

If you get tired of camp life go across the river and 
hunt quail to Wolf Lake Station, some two and a half 
miles; and then take the train to Grand Tower, seven 
miles or so up the river, and feast yourself at the Tre- 
mont Hotel, where good Mrs. Baronowsky will make 
you very comfortable for $1.25 a day. * 

A more restful region than this would be hard to find. 
For many years the people had no intercourse with 
the rest of the world except by the river steamers, and 
they have unconsciously adopted the “plenty of time” 
ways of the boats. No need to hurry to-day, because 
there will be a to-morrow just like to-day. 

The observant student of human nature can get con- 
siderable interest and some hints too about enjoying 
life by studying these people, who he will find stand 
out in sharp contrast to the heartless dollar chasers 
whose lives are spent in the rush and roar of the large 
cities. - 

Grand Tower, Ill., and Neely’s Landing, Mo., can be 
reached by steamer from St. Louis. Boats leave St. 
Louis at 5 P. M.; arrive at Grand Tower about 8 next 
morning; Neely’s an hour later. Fare $2, including 
supper, berth and breakfast. Grand Tower can be 
reached by rail; and Neely’s by boat from there. If 
quail be the only object of the trip there is no need to 
go further than Grand Tower, but if fine scenery and a 
variety of sport are wanted, go to Neely’s. There is 
no hotel at Neely’s, and it might be necessary to take a 
camping outfit. Henry Rhodes, of Grand Tower, can 
give any needed information. If not otherwise employed 
he would be willing to serve a party of sportsmen in any 
capacity for a reasonable consideration. He is all right. 
O. H. Hampton. 





Reminiscences of an Old 
Sportsman.—X VIII. 


Ir was the second year of my acquaintance with An- 
dover that I extended my rambles into Marlboro, which 
lies next south of Andover. It was rather late in the 
season for woodcock, and we were searching for grouse. 
Finding some good looking country along a small 
stream, we took a turn of a couple of miles down upon 
one side of the stream and back upon the other, finding 
plenty of birds and fairly good covers. We also found 
a goodly number of covers that had every appearance 
of being capital grounds for woodcock in proper sea- 
son, wal we decided to investigate them the next year, 
but somehow it did not come handy, and I never saw 
those covers again until more than thirty years later, 
when, as the guest of my friend, Dr. Corcoran, who 
was a member of the club that leased the grounds. I 
again saw a portion of them. This was only a few years 
ago, and of course I did not expect to find any- 
thing like the number of birds that were there “before 
the war.” We had a very pleasant time, however, al- 
though we did. not get many birds, but the: Doctor and 
I always do have a pleasant time when we go out to- 
gether, birds or no birds. When we had packed up 
and were ready. to start for home, the keeper remem- 
bered that he had three partridges that belonged to us, 
and he sent some one into the house to bring them 
out, and I put them in my overcoat pocket. When we 
arrived home I took the birds from my pocket, when 
the appearance of one of them led me to examine them 
all, when I found, greatly to my surprise, that somehow 
things had got mixed, for every one of those birds had 
been s: there was the fatal purple ring around 
their necks, and not the sign of a shot mark upon 
one of them. If this was a joke, I do not think that 
the Doctor enjoyed it nearly so much as I did, for I 
have managed to get considerable fun out of it, but I 
could never understand how it was that such a thing 
could happen upon the premises of so well conducted 
a sportsmen’s club as this ed to be. 

ist of Marlboro lies the little town of Hebron, fam- 
ous in the 4 old days for its grouse shooting, but 
the cream of this sport in this vicinity was to be found 
in the adjoining town of Columbia. Many of the cov- 
ms were dense, but the partridges were there in count- 
es numbers. I first saw the country upon my way 
ane from a visi to Andover, whea we sampled a 
ew of the covers, birds so plentiful that we de- 


termined to take early opportunity to explore the r¢- 
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_ gion more thoroughly than we then had time to do. A 


few days later I was out shooting with Ethan Allin, and 
invited him to go with me to Columbia and try for the 
grouse. I had often tried to get him to go with me 
upon some of my long trips, but his time was usually 
fully taken up by his many friends, and he had been 
unable to go, but when I told him where I was going he 
at once agreed to accompany me, saying that he had 
once shot over a portion of this country, and had often 
wished to try it again. At the appointed time Ethan 
drove to my home for me, and we were soon on the 
road. I had my pointer bitch Gipsey, and Ethan had 
Tip and Packer’s Phil. I had heard considerable about 
the hunting qualities of Phil, but had never seen him 
at work. _He was almost as large as a Newfoundland 
and about as unsetterlike in appearance, but he was a 
great dog nevertheless, as I found out before our trip 
was over. His forte was quail, and among them he was 
a workman from start to finish, finding his bevies in 


. capital style, and picking up his scattered birds in a 


manner that I have not often seen equaled. He was 
also very good on woodcock, and could do fairly good 
work on grouse. Old Tip was good all around, while 
little Gipsey could do very satisfactory work on quail 
and woodcock, and was about as good as the best on 
grouse. This made a ‘capital team, and it was lively 
work at times to keep track of them, for all were fast 
and wide rangers, and much of the cover was rather 
dense, but all of them worked nicely to the gun, and 
when we lost one, the others or at least one of them-was 
near enough to help find the missing one. We shot 
two days, and until 1 o’clock the third day. Here is 
the leaf from my notebook that chronicles our per- 
formances. “Oct. 21, Columbia—Ethan, Tip, Phil and 
Gipsey; 3 days; 43 P., 22 W.. 59 Q. W. circled around 
Ethan, P. blundered into birch, 43 years old to-day. 
Phil finds yellow jackets, broke down, Howards Valley, 
home 2 A. M.” ; 

What a flood of pleasant recollections crowd upon 
me as I gaze upon these few disjointed notes. I am 
again a boy, my dear old friend is by my side, and I 
can again hear his merry jest and see his pleasant 
smile. The lithe forms of the well-remembered dogs are 
gallantly bounding through the dense covert, and as 
each agile form suddenly becomes rigid I again see 
the startled bird in its arrowy flight through the tangled 
tree tops deftly brought back to earth again, and once 
more I am filled with the delight that only comes to 
him who rounds out the perfect work of his dog with 
faultless performance of the part assigned to him. 

We arrived at Columbia shortly after sunset, stop- 
ping with a farmer whose acquaintance I had made 
upon my previous visit. We took an early start in the 
morning, and were walking along the road toward the 
cover we intended working, and had reached the sum- 
mit of a steep hill, when we saw, sitting on the bank 
beside the road, a small hatchet-faced man _ holding 
fast with both hands a two-gallon jug that was about 
half full of cider. We did not see him until we were 
within roft. of him, when he rolled his eyes toward us, 
pulled the jug closer to him, and sententiously re- 
marked: “I’m: forty-three years old to-day.” There 
was a mellow cadence to the tone in which this was 
uttered, that led us to believe that he had begun the 
celebration of his natal day bright and early, and kept 
it up bravely. We both heartily congratulated him, and 
wished him many happy returns, when with*a spas- 
modic jerk he pushed the jug toward us, and very 
cordially invited us to participate in the celebration. 

Ethan took a drink, pronounced it good, and passed 
the jug to me. Now I am rather partial to good cider, 
so I changed my mind and concluded to please the 
man, and put the jug to my mouth, but it was no go, the 
cider I judged to be as old as its owner, and the very 
best that I could do was to make believe drink and 
then smack my lips. How the little man, in the con- 
dition he was in, managed to take a drink, has al- 
ways been a deep mystery to us, but he took one 
nevertheless, and a good one too; then fondly hugging 
the jug in both arms, he slowly and with preternatural 
distinctness ejaculated; “I’m forty-three years old to- 
day.” Nodding his head in adieu, he turned, and with 
a firm and even tread walked down the hill, but the 
effort was too severe for his overtaxed frame, he took 
about a dozen steps, then swerving a little to one side, 
he sank upon one knee, gently laid the jug upon its side 
and then completed his fall by flopping over on his 
back and rolling into the gutter, where he lay perfectly 
quiet for about three seconds, when he raised his head 
and saw that blessed jug slowly but surely rolling down 
the hill. The horror of this performance appeared to 
sober him in an instant, for he sprang to his feet as 
quickly as a cat, and, straight as an arrow, with the 
stride of an athlete, sped down the hill after the faster 
and faster revolving jug. But the race is not always to 
the swift, and he had gone but a short distance when 
he took a header that made everything jingle. This 
completely knocked him out. The genii of the jug 
had worked its spell, and he was bound in chains that 
held him fast. When Ethan and I recovered our normal 
condition, we placed the little man in a reclining posi- 
tion on the bank, with the jug, unharmed, beside him 
and resumed our course toward. the cover. 

The little cover upon the hillside that we first entered 
was the connecting link between a large tract of wood- 
land that covered the top of the hill and a beautiful 
alder run that led in a zigzag way down to an extensive 
birch cover nearly half a mile below. We found a 
goodly number of birds on the hillside and in the 
alder run, and gathered in our share of them without 
noteworthy incident until we arrived nearly at the low- 
er end of the run, when Gipsey pointed at the edge of the 
cover near me, and I signalled the point to Ethan, who 
was on the opposite side of the run. He at once an- 
swered my signal, when I flushed the grouse, which 
flew directly toward him, so that I dared not shoot. 
When I called “mark” another bird rose wild and went in 
nearly the same direction, which brought it about 2oyds. 
in front of Ethan. I could see both birds after they 
topped the alders, but he only saw the second bird, which 
he killed. At the report of the gun the first bird, which 
was nearly over his head, dodged and blundered into 
the top of a birch, and came down at his feet, or rather 
intq the open mouth of old Tip, who held it, and Ethan 
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took it and wrung its neck, supposing that I had 
wounded it, and I had hard work to convince him of 
the true state of the case. In fact, he would not be- 
lieve it until I showed him that my gun was loaded, 
when he had to, for I had not had time to load it. 
Ethan was nearly always suspicious that 2 joke was 
about to be sprung on him when anything out of the 
ordinary course occurred, and he had need to have 
his weather eye open, for he was an inveterate practical 
joker, and nothing pleased him better than to spring 
a joke on his friends, and as many of these friends 
were jolly good fellows, and up to snuff, Ethan usually 
purchased about as much wit as he succeeded in dis- 
posing of. I once met him and his friend, Judge Greene, 
of Worcester, near a spring, where we were all going 
to eat our lunch. When we came to the spring the judge 
sat down with his back to a large tree, against which 
we all stood our guns. While our lunch was in pro- 
gress, Ethan kept nagging the judge about something 
that I did not understand; finally, while Ethan was look- 
ing the other way, I saw the judge furtively glance at 
him, and then, greatly to my surprise, he removed the 
percussion cap from the right hand barrel of Ethan’s 
gun, then turning to me he explained that Ethan was 
finding fault with him for missing a woodcock that 
went straight in the air to the top of a birch, and 
then settled almost straight down 2 or 3ft. He then 
told Ethan that the shot was a very difficult one, and 
taking in his hand the tin can that_hung on a branch 
over the spring, he poifited to the two pieces of cake 
that were to wind up their lunch, and offered to wager 
his piece against the other Allin could not hit the 
can thrown 2oft. straight in the air. This was a 
soft snap for Ethan, and he at once accepted the bet 
and reached for his gun. The judge tossed the can as 
soon as the gun was in his hand and Ethan hastily pulled 
back the hammer and snapped at just the right time, 
then, with a sheepish look, he glanced at his friend, 
who, as sober as a judge, sat there with a piece of cake 
in each hand, from which he was alternately taking a 
bite. After I had become a little accustomed to this 
the judge explained matters by-informing me that Ethan 
had once placed him outside a thicket where the dog 
was pointing, and gone in to flush the bird for him, 
but instead of a bird thé dog was pointing a box turtle 
which Ethan threw in the air and excitedly shouted 
“mark, mark,” when the judge cut loose at it. Then he 
slyly added that this might have been pie for Ethan, but 
for his part he preferred cake. 
SHADOW. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Opening Day. 

Curicaco, Ill., Sept. 1 This is opening day. Thou- 
sands of guns will to-day be taken. afield in different 
parts of the country. It is not opening day for Illinois, 
for our chicken date is two weeks later, but in Minne- 
sota, South Dakota and Wisconsin Sept. 1 is acknowl- 
edged as the beginning of the fall season. In North 
Dakota they begin shooting grouse Aug. 20, though just 
why that State should open its season more than a 
week earlier than South Dakota is one of the mysteries 
of game laws. For a long time I was of the belief 
that Sept. 15 was the right date for chickens in Illinois, 
and I still think it is early enough for proper sport. 
But the great quantity of human nature must be con- 
sidered while we are making game laws. Also, the 
laws of other States should be considered. I should 
be very glad to see the chicken law of Illinois amended 
to read Sept. 1, provided that we might have a close 
season of a couple of years on chickens, then a sea- 
son opening Sept. 1 and lasting till Oct. 1. With these 
restrictions I believe we should keep our birds for a 
long while yet. The usefulness of concurring game 
dates among these grouped States of the Northwest is 
too apparent to need further comment in these days. 

I note that the opening date of the District of Colum- 
bia is Sept. 1, and folks back there are making a big 
fuss about what they are going to do to the ortolans, 
reed birds, and yellowlegs. I see the statement gravely 
made that there is no law on blackbirds in that coun- 
try, so that sport is not denied to the sportsman who 
wishes to go afield, though a few ardent ames have 
lately been fined for shooting reed birds ahead of 
season, it appearing that the sooner does not despise 
even so small a mark as that for his operations. Out in 
the West we still have some game bigger than reed 
birds, though we may. well hope that some of our early 
shooters will take a backward look at a civilization 
which has to protect reed birds and takes blackbirds 
iato account in its shooting possibilities. If our methods 
of soonerism continue in the West, some of us may 
live to see the time when we will protect larks ‘and 
blackbirds, and do it a lot more thoroughly than we 
did our prairie chickens. 

We have still some prairie chickens, and quite a good 
many of them this year in the Northwest. I was out in 
Minnesota last week, and though I did not get to stay 
over for the opening day, I had accurate and reliable 
reports which make me believe that this is really a 
good chicken year in that State, and in the Dakotas also. 
This season the chicken belt is especially good below 
St. Paul, between there and the southern line of the 
State, anywhere from sixty miles south of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis to the State line. Albert Lea, or rather the 
country fifteen to twenty miles west of Albert Lea, is 
very good this year, and I heard of two or three parties 
going in there for to-day’s shooting. Dodge Center, 
farther south, is reported good. Many points in south- 
ern Minnesota will show a fair harvest this week. 
Donnelly is said to be good. Sauk Center is another 
place well mentioned, and at Alexandria there will be 
some birds. Pipestone is reported excellent, and Moun- 
tain Lake is another good tip. Tracy is an old reliable 
and will this year make good its reputation, I am 
told. 

In North Dakota, Pembina is still called good, even 
after the fatal first week. Points thirty miles southwest 
of Fargo are said to be good still. Medina, N. D.., is 


a spot on which I was given a quiet tip, All along 
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the central part of the State, back from the railroads, 
there are birds, though one should not Iook for them 
near any railroad town, where the shooters have been 
out after them for years, in season and out, with good 
guns and good dogs. J. J. Gokey writes me again 
from Dawson, N. D., that the season has begun, and 
that the birds are very abundant. “Hunters are coming 
in every night with good bags of chickens,” he says, 
“and all report all the shooting they wart. Among 
these parties stopping here are Messrs. Jos. Patterson, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. P. Tuttle and son William, 
Chicago; J. S. Marson and son, of Chicago.” 

In South Dakota the season has not been opened, but 
the early shooting has this year been very general for 
many weeks, in open defiance of the law. I am told 
that Parker, S. D., is a good place to go to, and that 
one may be sure of getting some sport there. 

Michigan is yet another State which opens the fall 
campaign on Sept. 1, and to-day a great many shooters 
will go afield, but not for grouse or prairie chickens, or 
for woodcock and snipe, on all of which birds the 
shooter must wait till Oct. 1. The local ducks will 
therefore be the main sufferers to-day and during this 
month. A party of seventeen members of the Potta- 
wottamie Club, of Grand Rapids, Mich., will go down 
to their club preserve to-day, and formally and suitably 
open their shooting season. This nice little shooting 
ground is located on the marghes of the Kalamazoo, and 
on many days the shooting there is good enough to 
make one content to stay home and not go to Dakota. 


Travelers. 


Mr. W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., was in the 
city this week for a day. He tells me that he and the 
“Saginaw crowd” will take the regulation Western trip 
this fall in October, as usual. The party will be as big 
and jolly as ever, and it will have much the same pro- 
gramme—a week or so in the Bad Lands of Montana, 
after deer (and this time after bears too, Mr. Mershon 
says), then a return to Gokey’s great game country at 
Dawson, North Dakota, where the outfit will shoot all 
the ducks and geese they want before turning eastward. 
This is a trip such as does not come to many men. 
The Saginaw crowd is one of the special car parties 
which is welcomed wherever it goes, and which never 
leaves a bad impression behind. 

A very nice little trip is that proposed by Harry 
Goodman, of this city, who, with his friends, Theodore 
Peterson, Geo. and Robert Sanders, will take a team 
and start for an overland trip across Wisconsin and into 
Minnesota, traveling leisurely, and shooting at such 
good country as they may discover. They expect to 
start about Sept. 15, and to be gone until cold weather 
drives them home again. 

Mr. Geo. H. Stuart, 3d., of Philadelphia, Pa., writes 
me a letter similar to others which I have answered 
personally. He wants chicken country, and says: 

“T have been reading your letter on the ‘chicken’ 
crop, published in last week’s Forest AND STREAM, and 
being very anxious to get a few days’ shooting, I take 
this liberty of asking for some information. 

“A friend of mine in St. Paul writes me that unless I 
am there at the opening of the season it is almost use- 
less to hunt chickens. He says he only knows the coun- 
try over toward the South Dakota line. I will be un- 
able to reach Minnesota before the 29th of September, 
and I wanted to ask if you knew any spot in northern 
Minnesota where I could find some birds not too wild 
to hunt. I am especially anxious to get two or three 
sharptail grouse at the same time. Are there not somé 
places in the direction of Fargo, N. D., at least on the 
way, where the birds are less wild and are not hunted to 
death. I will be greatly indebted to you if you can 
give me some light on this subject, and also if you can 
give me the name and address of a reliable man.” 

When Mr. Stuart gets out into Minnesota he will 
discover two things which will impress him very much. 
First, he will find a very large country, and second, he 
will find it very full of shooters. If he should go to 
Fargo, he would not find the chickens there any tamer 
than they are in the southern part of Minnesota, indeed 
they will have been shot for more than a week longer 
than in Minnesota. It is no use trying to get so far 
north as to find a place where the chickens will, on Sept. 
20, not have been shot into and broken up—that is to say, 
it would be hard to find any such place near the rail- 
roads. If Mr. Stuart got as far north as Pembina, for 
instance, far above Fargo, he would observe that the 
local sportsmen have had a very keen scent for the best 
fields, and have shot there and shot very accurately. 
Yet in lower Minnesota, in the country not far from 
Fargo, and in the region adjacent to Pembina, he will 
find enough birds still left on the stubbles to give him 
sport, and these birds will be flyers too, and will tax 
his skill rather more than they would do at this date. 
I should not take it to be true that every last living 
chicken will be killed in Minnesota on opening day, 
though no doubt the chances fora big bag would be 
better then than two weeks later. 

If Mr. Stuart will go to Pembina, I think perhaps Ned 
Cavalier would be good enough to direct him how and 
where to go, and could get him his coveted chance 
to stop a sharptailed grouse—which the stranger will 
hardly be able to tell from the pinnated grouse uatil 
he gets it in his hand, though he soon will learn to 
see the difference when the bird rises. At Fargo also 
(though Fargo is a big and busy Western wheat town) 
the traveler can get out about a dozen miles or two, and 
can find a few of the sharpies on the wheat stubbles and 
about the cornfields. He will find plenty of these birds 
in the sand hills southwest of Fargo. At this point, or 
at Pembina, he will have to take out a $25 license. All 
things being considered, if I were an Eastern man and 
wanted a good Western trip, which would do for me to 
remember many years, I believe I should just take out 
my little license and go out to Dawson, N. D. J. J. 
Gokey, of that ‘city, I know to be all right. and I would 
prefer to direct a man to a place which I knew about 
personally than to send him to some.good hearsay loeal- 
ity.’ I never saw anyone who came back from that part 
of North Dakota without being satisfied with the sport 
he had. It is not the only place, but it is the best I 
personally know of out there. The St_.< warden, Geo. 


Bowers, who has been reappointed for a second term, is 
a friend of mine, a good fellow, and a good shooter. I 


am sure he will do all he can to help Mr. Stuart to a. 


good place, if he can tell of any better than Dawson. 
Of course, one must expect to ride out perhaps twenty 
miles from the railroads, but that doesn’t take long in 
that country, where the roads and the air are a revela- 
tion to an.Eastern man. The trip out to the great 
prairies is pay enough in itself, and I think we may safe- 
ly promise Mr. Stuart his sharptail, and several of him. 


Soonets Here and There. 


Public sentiment out at Yankton, S. D., is very frank 
and outspoken in regard to the observation of the 
chicken law. The following naive statement from the 
Gazette, of Yankton, may give a notion of things in 
that neck of woods. It is dated Aug. 26, several days 
before open season, and states: 

“The chicken harvest is in full blast these days. To 
be sure none of the hunters are anxious to have it 
published that they have. been out, owing to the fact 
that there is at least a pretense of a law which pro- 
hibits killing the birds at this time of the year. This 
does not prevent the sport, however, and large bags are 
brought in every night. One man captured fourteen fine 
birds yesterday and he says it has been a good many 
years since the crop was so good or xo ripe for the 
harvest at this time of the year.” 

The same paper states calmly: 

“D. D. Gross and Chas. Edmunds are back from 
their hunting trip with H. E. Dickenson in Clark 
county. They report the chicken crop in that part 
of the country as very plentiful, and shooting good, but 
extreme heat spoiled all their game.” 

They ought to see that newspaper man, and tell him 
not to talk out in meeting that way. 

Out in Nebraska is another newspaper man with 
whom I think a great many men would be glad to 
shake hands. He lives at Hastings and in his paper 
he says: 

“Sportsmen are not as plentiful in the sand hills these 
days as they used to be. This is caused by the scarcity 
of chickens, and the scarcity of chickens is caused by 
potshot hunters killing them off before they can fly. 
A true sportsman is a gentleman, a potshot hunter is a 
coward.” 

That is the good side of local journalism. Here is 
the other end of the pendulum, from Sauk Rapids, 
Minn., a locality which has always been a good one for 
chickens. The Sentinel, of that town, has a kick: 

“Common and well-substantiated talk on the streets 
of St. Cloud and Sauk Rapids,” it says, “justify these 
remarks or we would not make them. Every day much 
chicken shooting is done all over Benton county and 
the north portion of Sherburne county without hin- 
drance. At least one person who has previously been 
in the hands of the game commission for a very large 
violation of the law, and was able to compromise it 
privately, has now been shooting chickens steadily for 
more than a month past, as if his private compromise 
insured him immunity for the future. It is not extrava- 
gant to say that the administration of the game laws 
this season, in this vicinity, is a farce and a fraud. 

“We do not advise every farmer in the country, with 
all hjs boys and hired men, to turn in.at once and get 
as many of the chickens they have raised as possible 
without regard to the law, but we do not advise to the 
contrary—not.at all.” 

The Sentinel writer does not think the city sportsman 
is a lovely being. Here is the way another paper— 
the News, of Aurora, Ill—paints him: 

“Farmers of Sugar Grove say they do not wish to 
be unreasonable, but when a valuable colt or a fat steer 
is killed or wounded by some irresponsible shooter with 
a bottle of whisky in each hip pocket and a gallon jug 
full of the same stuff under the seat in the buggy, all 
will admit that it is about time to call a halt. The 
farmers have decided to stop hunting on their premises 
at all hazard.” 

Inasmuch as our chicken law does not_open for two 


weeks yet in Illinois, I am disposed to believe that the. 


Sugar Grove farmers have seen a few sooners, and not 
sportsmen. Thus the sins of the former bring punish- 
ment on the latter. I personally know a great many 
shooters who do not quite fill the above description. 

An honest note is this from the Independent, of 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.: 

“Sportsmen of this city are aroused to a pitch of 
just anger at the seeming indifference of the game war- 
dens in respect to the violation of the law. That this 
vandalism should be now permitted has aroused true 
sportsmen to righteous indignation, and the attention 
of the State authorities has been called to the matter. 
The result is that a special State warden is now located 
here, and has been doing good work of late. 

“Tf this practice continues much longer few game 
birds will be left by the time the open season arrives. 
Mallard, teal and wood ducks are now being killed by 
these unscrupulous pot-hunters and criminals, for no 
other purpose than an apparent desire to satisfy a fiend- 
ish delight to slaughter. 

“It seems that the killing of game before the ex- 
piration of the law is going on to a greater extent this 
year than ever before.” 

Still another local paper has a good man running it, 
at Lancaster, Wis. (the Herald). He says that the 
quail are coming back into his part of the State, to the 
pleasure of many who knew them long ago, and adds: 

“But with the return of the quail comes the report 
that they are being killed in several localities both by 
hunters and trappers, despite the law. This és too’ bad, 
for if the practice continues and becomes general the 
quail will go the way of the pigeon. Public opinion 
should assert itself to protect the quail. When a man 
or boy kills a string of quail, let him be convicted, if 
not in a court of justice, at least jn the circle of his 
acquaintance, of having done a shameful act and one 
which only future good conduct can atone for.” 

I was talking with President Timberlake, of the Min- 
nesota Fish and Game Commission, out at St. Paul, this 
week, and he complained bitterly about the lack of 
Public appreciation and understanding of the work of 
protection. “We want more public sentiment-in our 





favor,” was his cry. Yet he has more public sentiment 
in his favor in the State of Minnesota than the protec- 
tors of almost any Western State have behind them. I 
submit that the above reprints from local papers show 
a very good beginning of public sentirient in some 
of the cases, and a very bad sort of sentiment in some 
of the others. The newspapers help to create or to 
change a great deal of sentiment on such matters. The 
country paper is read by many dwellers in the coun- 
try who give heed to its advice. I suggest to Mr. Tim- 
berlake, for instance, that he call on the Sauk Rapids 
Sentinel man and labor with him earnestly. 

Four Buflington, Iowa, men came across the river 
and shot some nice fat Illinois birds in Lee county; 
$10 each and costs, but I can’t get the names. The 
sportsmen about Elgin, Ill., have been out on the watch 
for sooners, and I don’t doubt they landed a few last 
Sunday, as the scouts made a grand sooner hunt on 
that day. 

Out in Minnesota they have a great scheme for cast- 
ing down the spirits of the sooners. They seize not 
only their guns, but their dogs, I think I shall go out 
to Sam Fullerton’s house before long, and pick me out 
a nice dog, as he has quite a lot of good ones now that 


-he has confiscated. Around Crookston several dogs 


have been retained, it is said, and their sorrowing own- 
ers will see them no more. It costs something these 
days to get a good chicken dog, and it grinds a man 
a lot to see a fat and smug warden sail in and reap the 
fruits of many weary months of. training. Some of the 
sooners say that they are almost persuaded it is wrong 
to go out before the law opens. 


Wild Pigeons. 


Mr. Taylor A. Snow, of Chicago, who used to live in 
Ohio in the old wild pigeon days, and saw the great 
flight before it was much decreased, has recently returned 
from a visit to certain rather wild and little frequented 
parts of old Mexico, and he says that he has undeniably 
fourid the wild pigeon in very large numbers in that 
country. He thinks there may possibly be a northern 
migration of these birds at some later day. At first 
hearing this*discovery of the wild pigeon sounds very in- 
teresting, and it is perhaps true, though it occurs to 
me the discoverer may perhaps have mistaken the south- 
wester: bird, the band-tailed pigeon, for the old pas- 
senger pigeon of our fathers’ days. The two birds are 
very similar in general appearance, as I may personally 
testify from a shooting acquaintance with the band-tails 
in New Mexico several years ago. It would be great 
news should it prove the case that the wild pigeon is 
really still alive in something of the old numbers, though 
now in an alien land. 


Odd Game, 


A friend advises me that one day last week Mr. Dick 
Hoover, of Fox Lake, Wis., while out casting frog for 
bass had the singular fortune of getting a strike from a 
bittern, which was standing on the bank, and near which 
the frog landed. The bird caught the frog, and the 
angler struck and hooked the bird, landing it after a 
sharpish fight. The event is mentioned as a curious one, 
and so it is, though this is the second time I have heard 
of such a case. I earlier recorded the other instance in 
these columns of Forest AND. StREAM. It occurred on 
the Maksawba Club grounds along the Kankakee River, 
in Indiana. ; ’ 
Unconstitutional? 


There is a good deal of complaint among shooters of 
a certain class at St. Louis that the law protecting wood 
ducks at this season is an unjust and hard-hearted affair, 
inasmuch as by Oct. 1 all these birds have taken flight 
and gone elsewhere, so that the shooters of the Missouri 
streams and slashes get no show at the birds which were 
born and reared these: It is more than hinted that the 
law is not thought worthy of observation, and is dis- 
regarded by many members of the shooting clubs who 
have grounds in duck country. The ‘shooters think 
that when they go out after doves and woodcock in 
August they should also be permitted to shoot wood 
foc: as that is the only chance they will get at these 

irds. 

In this state of affairs we have nothing new and noth- 
ing noble, nothing newer or nobler than human nature, 
which is about foyr-thirds selfishness in a good many 
men and a good many so-called sportsmen. Any man 
who feels and acts that way is no lover of protection and 
no lover of any game bird. He doesn’t want to have 
any protection or any law. He just wants to shoot 
whenever he feels like it. It is surrendering the whole 
question of the continuance of the American game supply 
when we hear men of presumed intelligence reiterate this 
old, senseless cry. If anybody is ever going to get a shot 
at this bird let me be first, at no matter what cost! Does 
it then follow that the bird one does not himself. kill 
is at once thereafter killed by some one else? Is it im- 
possible of supposition that this same bird may perhaps 
have a better chance for its life, so to speak, if it is not 
killed? Let the shooters of St. Louis, more especially 
of the shooting clubs which are supposed to hold only 
sportsmen, give this matter a little sober consideration. 
Is it too hard to ask them to weigh the simple propo- 
sition that a dead duck lays no eggs, whereas a live duck 
may possibly do so? This is the old question of Illinois 
and Wisconsin over again. Wisconsin says—and long 
said it on her statute books—“We shall not stop spring 
shooting until Illinois does!” That always seemed to 
me to be the most weak-kneed piece of legislative enact- 
ment on earth. ? 

By the way, speaking of St. Louis, I observe a local 
report to the effect that “young owl8” are now and for 
some time have been advertised on restaurant bills of 
fare in that city. Very likely the sooners of ‘Illinois 
are shipping in an occasional “owl” to St. Louis. 


‘ Koapsacks and Packsacks. 

I notice that a great deal of complaint is made of the 
U. S. army knapsack, the gist of which complaint is 
that the soldier cannot wear it, because it cuts off his 
breath, is clumsy, heavy and improbable. How would 
it do for the Government to have a look at the common 

ne woods packsack used all over Wisconsin and the 

estern pine regions? This bag does not cut off the 
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carrier’s wind, and is easy on his back. The lumber 
cruiser carries 60 to 8olbs. on his back in one of these 
bags when he starts out on a trip. Not all soldiers 
could carry so much, for this is matter of long training 
in a country where men have to carry everything, but 
the arrangement of straps on this bag is very practical 
and easy. 


; E. Hoven. 
1200 Boyce Buiipinc, Chicago, Ill. 





Covers near Town. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I stopped off at a little town not a hundred miles from 
New York, and interviewed, informally, two of the lead- 
ing sportsmen in the vicinity. I asked them what the 
chances were for shooting in their vicinity when the 
open season comes around. They said that partridges 
were plenty, the mild winter having been especially 
favorable for their preservation. Quail were also more 
numerous than usual, and woodcock were plentiful, if 
one only knew where to hunt for them. After giving me 
in a general way the conditions of game, the chief 
spokesman said: “Don’t say anything about it in 

OREST AND STREAM, for if you do we shall be over- 
run with gunners from the city.” This statement is a 
fair representation of the feeling toward gunners from 
the large towns. Local gunners are very jealous of 
the game in their vicinity, and are seldom disposed to 
share it with outsiders. In many towns, which have 
a reputation for gunning or fishing, there is consider- 
able jealousy and more or less hard feeling between 
the hotel proprietors and the local sportsmen other 
than guides. The former would advertise the locality 
as the best place to gun, fish, etc., while the latter would 
keep the fact that game abounds as quiet as possible. 
It would seem as though the best method is to organize 
a shooting or fishing club, post all the land in the 
vicinity, or at least enough of it to keep strangers away, 
and then let the hotel-keeper grant licenses to his gu<sts 
for a consideration, turning the money into the treasury 
of the club. Wherever such conditions exist, the farm- 
ers who own the land, the hotel proprietors and local 
members of the club are alike interested in preserving 
game and advertising the locality. The game is pre- 
served, the hotels do a good business, and local sports- 
men—who join the club—find that after the visiting 
sportsmen get all the game they want—or can get— 
there is more left than when the location of a flock of 
quail or feeding grounds of woodcock were secrets 
to be divulged only after the birds had been all bagged 
or scattered. Farmers as a rule prefer to have local 
sportsmen shoot the game on their premises, but have 
ho objection to outsiders who recognize their oe 

I. 


~ 


, Trapping the Coon. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

You have started “coon lore” by quoting from the 
Fur Trade Review. There is no telling when the dis- 
cussion will die out. You may have to call a halt, but 
before that happens I wish to have my say. 

Since I have lived on the Cape (fourteen years) I have 
trapped eleven coons. Six young coons were trapped in 
the fall, and five old ones, three in the spring, two in the 
fall, all of which were trapped in the woods. 

Now here comes this Pur Trade Review fellow and 
says: “If any one ever told you he trapped a coon in 
the woods, he told you what never happened.” This stuff 
is pure bosh. There is not a farmer boy in the New 
England States that cannot cite one case at least where 
a coon was trapped in the woods. 

Off and on from boyhood up I have trapped coons. 
Trapped them in cornfields, in hen houses, in shoal ‘water 
marshes, where they went to feel out frogs, and often 
in the woods by the carcass of a horse or sheep. I have 
had no more trouble in trapping coons than one would 
have in trapping woodchucks. The coons on Cape Ann 
live in ledges and under boulders.- Ten of the coons 
caught since I have lived here were trapped at the 
hole. The trap was covered with dead leaves in each 
case. The other coon was caught in a trap set under a 
hemlock spray that drooped to the ground. The bait 
was suspended above the trap. In two cases the coon 
could escape without danger from the trap, for there 
happened to be two entrances to the den. 

Your Fur Trade Review coon hunter says a coon will 
starve in his den if a trap is set at the entrance. I think 
he must have set his trap in the winter, while the coon 
was taking his winter nap. 

To trap or poison the fox is another thing,.and calls 
for much skill or ingenuity. Hermit. 





Wyoming Game. 


Witson, Wyo., Aug. 18.—For the past two months 
much game has been killed in this part of the coun- 
try—at least 100 antelopes, and how many elk and deer 
no one knows. The main antelope country lies along 
the west side of Snake River, below Jackson’s Lake. 
Any one siting through this country could usually see 
300 or 400 antelopes in one day’s ride. I passed through 
that part of the country last week, and during the 
whole of my ride could see only thirty-one antelopes. 

The cause of this is that there is no game warden to 

rotect the game. There is one deputy State warden, 

ut he refuses to act account of receiving no salary. 
The county commissioners refuse to appoint wardens 
under a salary, as the law provides for. This is, I be- 
lieve, the hardest blow that the big game of Jackson’s 
Hole has been dealt. People coming to this country to 
hunt will soon hear of this, and will, of course, not take 
out any hunting license. Frep E. Waite. 


A Moose Hunting Opportunity. 


An is offered for one to join in a trip 
to New. Brunswick for moose hunting; and we shall be 
ee to put inquirers into communication with a New 
Be gentleman personally known to the Forest AND 

TREAM. 





Newfoundland - Notes. 


Tue, claim of Newfoundland to the title of the 
“sportsman’s paradise’ would seem to be well founded, 
judging from the following clipping from the Herald, of 
St. Johns, of date Aug. 12: 

“Judge Prowse has just returned from a successful 
fishing trip on the west coast, and reports that about 
Codroy is a veritable sportsman’s paradise. Messrs. 
Ritchie, of London, and Howell, the great tobacco 
manufacturer, secured 7s5olbs. salmon and trout during 
their stay, some of the former tipping the scales at 
17lbs. Sir W. V. Whiteway and party did some excel- 
lent fishing, taking a 35lb. salmon with an ordinary 
rod. It is Mr. Ritchie’s intention to erect a building 
at the Codroy River for next season’s sport, and we pre- 
dict that hundreds will visit Newfoundland when it is 
known that no other country can give the same facili- 
ties for rod or gun as this can, while one can be drop- 
ped from the train within two minutes’ walk of the best 
places in the island.” 

This island, heretofore considered almost inaccessible, 
is now fast becoming a favorite resort for American 
travelers and sportsmen. The scenery around Codroy 
and Bay of Islands, it is said, will. compare favorably 
with that of any other part of America. There is tri- 
weekly connection with the continent, and the Trans- 
Insular Railway, running this season for the first time, is 
equipped with all modern luxuries. In consequence of 
some notes which appeared in Forest AND STREAM 
some time ago from this island, your correspondent has 
had numerous inquiries from readers from all parts of 
the United States for information as to the means of 
getting here. For the benefit of sportsmen, I would 
simply repeat that there is tri-weekly connection by rail 
and by the palace steamer Bruce, and that through re- 
turn tickets may be had of any of the large railway 
companies in New York for about $54. This includes 
passage in the Bruce, railway accommodation from New 
York to Sydney, and railway accommodation to any 
point in Newfoundland from Port au Basque, the port 
of connection. Ww. S. C. 


Death of Ernest Coulson. 


Tupper’s Lake Station, Aug. 30.—The first tragedy 
in the Adirondack region since the opening of the hunt- 
ing season occurred at an early hour Sunday. morning 
in the woods about four miles from this place, on the 
road to Saranac Inn. Ernest Coulson, one of the best 
Adirondack guides, was shot through the body, the shot 
entering the back under the right shoulder blade and 
passing through his heart, completely rupturing that 
organ. Coulson was with a fellow guide, Zeke West- 
cott, and had been out all night looking for deer. They 
had heard a rustle in the woods, and imagined it was a 
deer. Just then their attention was attracted by a sound 
further up the road. Before Westcott could discern the 
newcomers there was a crack of a rifle and Coulson fell 
among the bushes along the roadside, dead. Westcott 
said he was able to distinguish the shadowy forms of 
two men, who took to their heels and disappeared among 
the tre¢s. Westcott shouldered the body of his fellow 
guide and iriend and tramped to this place. A call was 
sent to Saranac for a coroner. Meanwhile the citizens 
are endeavoring to unravel the mystery and determine 
whether guide Coulson met with foul play or was killed 
accidentally by some one who was hunting for deer. 
Guide Coulson, as far as is known, had no enemy who 
could have desired his death. He had been guide for 
hundreds of the best sportsmen in the State, and his 
death will raise the question among hunters relative to 
the drafting of rules as to paths to be followed and pre- 
cautions to be taken before discharging their arms. 

Another tragedy occurred on Sunday at White Lake 
Corners, when Fred Picknall, who last year accidentally 
shot one of his sons, killed another, his youngest son, 
Philip. Picknall and his four sons had started out to 
hunt, and had separated to cover the ground more thor- 
oughly. Picknall thought he saw a deer moving in a 
thicket, and raising his gun fired. Arriving at the spot 
he found his son Philip on the ground with a bullet 
wound in his head. 


Early Birds at Currituck. 


Currituck, N. C., Aug. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Blue-wing teal, pintails and widgeon are arriving 
from the North. They are about fifteen days earlier 
this season than last; they went North much earlier last 
season than usual; I suppose this accounts for it. Messrs. 
Joseph Serlinger, Edward Myers, Joe Cockswain and 
son, all of Norfolk, were down for a try at the bay birds 
last week. 

The yellowleg, willet and plover shooting is in its 
prime now, and some fine bags are made every day. 
Wild celery is so abundant in Currituck this season 
that it is next to impossible to navigate a boat through 
it; this should insure good duck shooting for the com- 
ing fall and winter. I am told that the old Currituck 
Club, kept by Mr. T. J. Poyner, and protected through 
the summer, has raised many broods of black ducks and 
mallards this season. J 

Z More ANON. 





Heavy Guns and Light. 


READING an article irom the Forest AnD STREAM on 
light guns, I have thought to give something on medi- 
um and heavy guns. It is much easier to aim a gun in 
a horizontal position; but aiming at high angles, rest- 
ing almost the entire weight on left arm or shoulder, I 
have found in rifle shooting that a heavy gun is more 
easily balanced than a light one, shooting at vertical 
angles straight up, or coming back to 45 degrees or 
more. The same principle applies to shotgun shooting. 
I have a ee weighing 7}4lbs., with a 24in. barrel, and 
find that this is too light weight for shooting at vertical 
angles, or when the wind is blowing. A shotgun should 
not weigh less than 8lbs., single or double. As.a wing 
gun firing heavy charges, it is not so apt to be kicked out 
of range on the object fired at. G. W. C. 


Adirondack Deer. 


AusaBLe Forks, N. Y., Aug. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The law abolishing the hounding of deer is 
vindicating: itself, so far as this section is concerned. 
Deer are more numerous than for many years past. 
Thus far but three deer have been placed on the mar- 
ket at this village, but presumably more have been served 
to “the friends” of the successful hunters. 

CHENANGO. 


Sea and River LSishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forrest anp Stream. 











‘ Where to go. 


One important, useful and considerable part of the Forzsr anp 
StreAm’s service to the sportsmen’s community is the information 
given inquirers for shooting and fishing resorts. We make it our 
business to know where to send the sportsman for large or small 
game, or in quest of his favorite fish, and this knowledge is freely 
imparted on request. 

Oy, the other hand, we are constantly seeking information of this 
character for the benefit of our patrons, and we invite sportsmen, 
hotel proprietors and others to communicate to us whatever may be 
of advantage to the sportsman tourist. 


Bass Fishing on the Greenbrier.—lII. 


THE bass season, now at its height, is in some respects 
very good, though the waters have been so high that 
fishing has been greatly interfered with. It rained the 
first day of dog days and that settled it. The weather 
wiseacres had an old rule to come to time once and it is 
once more established and will last for years to come. 
Over 16in. of rainfall occurred in this section during 
the six weeks, and for two weeks not a hook did we cast 
in the river or creek. Finally the rain centered in one 
terrible day, when 4.2in. fell, and the river and creeks 
got up and flooded the town. Your humble servant was 
chased out of house and home at midnight to his 
ancestral hall, while the water came up and around his 
house, and we had the biggest flood since ’77. 

The waters went down and the weather has been dry- 
er. The common belief is that the bass have been 
shuffled somewhat, and that when we go out to fish we 
meet with bass which were hitherto strangers to this part 
of the river. Knowing very few bass by sight, it is im- 
possible for me to say. I half-way believe, however, 
that instead of coming out in the eddies or being car- 
ried down in a flood, bass go under the ledges and 
rocks generally, and stay in until the weather has 
cleared. 

The beauty of the bass this year lies in his prime 
condition. He is full of fight and vigor, and is clear 
of parasites and good to eat. The waters have been 


flush the whole summer, and well aerated, and I am in- , 


formed that the bass’ condition depends upon the purity 
and temperature of the water it lives in. 

The catches have not been large, but the good fish- 
erman has hardly ever been wholly disappointed. The 
best catch I have heard of was a party of four catching 
127 in one day with grasshoppers. This is a very un- 
usual catch. One of our average bass makes a man a 
meal, so you see this party caught too many. I general- 
ly have enough of it when I get eight or ten. 

I have caught several full-grown bass this year which 
would weigh a couple of pounds perhaps, and which 
refused to come out of the water until the matter had 
been fully argued. 

If he will bear with me, I will recount a few of the 
instances which may give the reader as good an idea of 
the fishing on this river as is possible for him to get 
from me. This first real big bass I caught quite acci- 
dentally. Having started to visit a pool where there are 
some big shelving rocks “back of the meadows,” one of 
the ubiquitous thunderstorms came up, and I crept 
into a pile of planks on the bank of the river. While 
there I put on a “king of the waters” (gray wings, red 
body), a favorite for this water, and waited for the rain 
to cease. Before the drops had fairly ceased to fall, I 
started out and walked across the mouth of a slough. 
The river came in against the mouth of this slough, 
forming a little pot of water, and having the fly in my 
hand, I cast it over this place, more to get the leader 
wet than for any real fishing intent. But the bass did 
not know that it was not intended for him, and he 
boiled up and took it, and my journey up the river 
was broken into. He took persuasion, and IT was among 
the waterlilies, in the mud of the slough, but the bass 
made for open river. When he was finally reeled in, he 
took refuge in the waterlilies, entirely tuckered out, and 
he was picked up ingloriously. 

On different days I landed three other big bass, two 
on a Montreal and one on a Furgerson, but there was 
no special incident connected with their deaths. They 
died game in a fair field of water. 

But into each life some rain must fall, some days be 
dark and dreary. There was a “king of the waters” 
the store clerk had sold for five cents. He reckoned 
that was what it was worth. If I took the dozen, why it 
would be fifty cents. I took the dozen and left, and it 
is said that the Jewish gentleman who owned the store 
came in shortly and told the clerk that those flies re- 
tailed at twenty-five cents, and cost $1.70 per dozen 
wholesale, and the clerk had a bad quarter of an hour. 
That particular fly had taken just twenty-five bass by 
actual count, when a bass took it and 6in. of the leader 
at the mouth of Stony Creek. It was a sad time, for I 
was beginning to get anxious about fish, not having 
caught any. But how can a fly fie Decer than to be thus 
taken when its work is dohe. t was the worst day I 
ever saw. Another fly was lost in the same way, and 
still another bass, the largest seen that afternoon, when 
just about ready to capitulate jumped ont of the water 
and shook the hook_from his mouth. “Oh, the dreary, 
dreary moorland! Oh, the barren, barren shore!” 

Then again last Friday I went out, and the wind was 
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blowing like winter time—a wind too strong to cast a 
line, and making the line between the rings rattle against 
the rod.. Then I put on a naked hook and captured 
a big green katydid. I let it float with the stream, and 
by and by got a vigorous pull. I struck, and out-of 
the water leaped a big bass. I failed to remark that much 
larger per cent. of bass jump out of the water this year 
than usual, which goes to show they are in good con- 
dition. Nearly every one I have caught has leaped in 
reeling it in. I played this fish until I was reasonably 
sure of bririging it in, for after certain trials of strength 
having been unsuccessful, a bass rarely escapes. But 
a final struggle freed this bass, and the line slipped 
home. It was very distressing. I have a foolish habit 
of groaning when such a thing happens, and much to 
my disgust I found I had let out a groan that could 
have been heard 1ooyds.. The hook had broken right 
at the bend. People ought to be careful how they make 
hooks. I had a dozen, and I immediately threw them 
away. I put on a catfish hook and another bait, and got 
fast on the bottom of the river. It was enough to make 
some people swear. The wind finally died away, and I 
was able.to get enough fish for breakfast by dark, with a 
fly. 

‘eon now I believe I am down to the gist of this tale 
and what caused me to sit down to write about it all 
while it was still fresh in my mind. I have just caught a 
most notable bass, and one that several fishermen have 
seen and lusted after. It was the big bass at the mouth 
of Knapp’s Creek. Last Saturday I caught a medium 
sized bass out in the current, and several bass followed 
it out, and among them was a veritable monster of a 
small-mouth bass, that I put down as being 2oin. long, 
water measure. 

I could not get a rise from that bass, and as I had 
fished there all summer, knowing about it, it only caused 
me a momentary pang to see that magnificent fish 
unattached. Since then I had kept my eyes open for 
somd nobler bait than I had been using. I wanted a 
mouse particularly. This morning, however, I got a 
linnet. And the way I got the bird was a little peculiar. 
We have had a telephone line recently built, and it is 
still a marvel to us. It has long distance phones con- 
nected with it, and the line is right heavily charged. 
Old Harry McDowell, an observant old darky, was 
coming to Marlinton, and he saw a little greenhorn of 
a linnet alight on the telephone wire, and somebody 
rang a bell and the poor little bird dropped down dead. 
Harry brought it into the post-office, and happening 
to be there, he gave it to me. I carried it to my office, 
took it home at noon, put it in the ice box, and about 
4 o'clock I took it down to the mouth of the creek. 
There I fished with it for half an hour or so, and the 
bass left it strictly alone. I went to fishing with fly, and 
got two, and came back to the pool. The water was too 
flush still for good fly-fishing, and I caught a couple 
with grasshoppers and one with a toad. Then I was 
out of bait. I took out the little bird from my fish 
basket and put it on the hook, and sat down on a 
sandbank. I had no joy now in my bird bait. Just. 
then a little toad hopped near me, and I turned to 
catch it. Directly I became aware that I had a tremen- 
dous bite. I struck and about toft. of line slipped 
through my fingers. I put on a little strain and the 
big bass shot up at least 3ft. above the water. I landed 
the fish after a few minutes’ work, and it was undoubt- 
edly the big bass, but the inches came off cent per cent 
when I came to measure it, but it measured a full 16in. 
to the fork of the tail. I was very well satisfied, hav- 
ing got the fish I fished for, something that is rarely ac- 
complished. 

ANDREW PRICE. 

Maseunton, W. Va. 


Canadian Salmon Rivers. 


New York, Aug. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 in- 
close you a copy of a letter of even date concerning the 
salmon question in yet another North Shore river (the 
Jupitagon), which shows pretty clearly the useless reck- 
lessness in view of the natural history of the fish with 
which the question is dealt with at that river. Stupidity 
could not go further than both to exhaust the fish to 
the indicated extent and also drive them away with offal. 

Cuas. Stewart Davison. 








Aug. 30—Hon. E. E. Tache, Ass’t Commissioner 
Lands, Forests and Fisheries, Quebec, Canada—My 
dear Sir: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of Aug. 24, No. 9957—98, and in accordance with your 
assurance that further particulars of the illegal taking of 
salmon in and the conditions of the various salmon rivers 
of the Province will be received with pleasure by your 
department, and be a material help toward prevention 
in the future, I venture to add to the particulars which 
I have already sent you concerning various rivers the 
following in relation to the Jupitagon: 

Jupitagon (otherwise Tchiptagon).—This river, situ- 
ated on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, about op- 
posite the westerly end of Anticosti, is a short stream 
of perhaps ten or twelve miles, and then a succession 
of lakes (eight in number) back to the height of land. It 
was visited in the summer of 1898 by Dr. Alexander B. 
Johnson, of New York city, who writes me in relation 
thereto as follows: 

“In the summer of 1808 I visited the Jupitagon. This 
small stream debouches at the northeasterly corner of 
a quadrilateral bay, at the entrance of which lie two rocky 
islands. The bay is about a quarter to a half mile in 
length and of equal width. e bay is nearly dry at 
low water, except for a shallow channel on the easterly 
side. This channel is perhaps rooft. in width and less 
than 2ft. deep at low water. The actual entrance to the 
river is over some low falls by a passage less than soft. 
wide at the northeasterly angle of the bay. , 

“July 2—At the embouchure two salmon nets were 
in operation, and so remained during my visit. 

“The more westerly of the two nets was set at about 
300ft. from the actual entrance to the river at an oblique 
angle to the shore from the sandy beach stretching 
toward the east. It was an extra long net, and contained 
two pockets, one at each face. so that from whichever 
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side salmon might attempt to pass they would be taken. 
The easterly net was-.set from the rocks on the easterly 
side of the bay, directly across the channel, and at not 
over 150ft. from the actual river mouth. It- siaturally 
contained but one ee (on its exterior face). 

“There was less than 100ft. of distance between the ends 
of the two nets. These nets were not raised on either 
of the two Sundays during my stay on the river. They 
belonged to Charles Gerard, who resides at the mouth 
of the river. I am told that in 1 thirteen barrels of 
salmon were taken in the nets, while in 1898 ‘only eight 
barrels were taken. 

“There were also two stage heads, where codfish were 
headed and gutted—one at either side of the mouth of 
the river. Some of the heads and entrails were allowed 
to fall into the water at the mouth of the river, though 
most of them were removed. (There is no doubt by 
the way that putrid animal matter in the water is a 
deterrent to the entrance of salmon into a river.) 

“The more easterly stage head was about 300ft. from the 
actual mouth of the river, and was directly over (i. e., 
abutted upon) the narrow channel leading to the river 
(mentioned above), through which salmon attempting 
to enter must pass. 

“The westerly stage head was actually at the mouth of 
the river, not over 1ooft. from the first low falls referred 
to above. On ascending the river, I found on one bank 
at a distance of about a mile from the mouth at a: pool 
(situated between the first and second falls) a stake 
driven into a cleft in the rock; opposite this stake, on 
the other side of the river, a large stone had been lo- 
cated. This stake and its corresponding stone bore 
evidence of having been used for the purpose of at- 
taching the ends of a barrier net stretching across the 
pool, for which purpose the place was the most favor- 
able in the whole river, as it is the main pool, and one 
where the fish remain at least several days before 
ascending the second falls. 

“If this river is to continue to furnish salmon no nets 
should be allowed within the bay, nor between the 
islands, nor at the two headlands of the bay, for the con- 
figuration of the land and the location of the channel are 
such that even a small net will take almost all the fish 
either seeking to enter or following along the coast. 
There were during this season (1898) but a very small 
number of fish discoverable in the upper waters of the 
river, though the river was’ subjected by me to a care- 
ful daily inspection covering a period of aefortnight. 
Also a large proportion of what fish there were in the 
river bore net marks. 

“The conditions at the river are such.that it could 
be easily guarded by one diligent person.” 

I may add to the above that this river flows through 


the Mingan Seigniory (which I understand is now the _ 


property of or represented by the Labrador Company, of 
Montreal), and that it would appear not impossible that 
the Province should communicate with this corporation 
with a view to compelling its preventing the illegal net- 
ting and taking of salmon in this as well as in all other 
rivers under the jurisdiction of that company. I re- 
main yours very respectfully, 
. Cras. STEWART DAvison. 
Quesec, Aug, 24.—Chas. Stewart Davison, Esq.— 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter to Mr. L. Z. Joncas, our Superintendent of 
Fisheries and Game, dated the 16th of August instant, 
and containing very interesting information as to illegal 
salmon fishing in the Olomonashoboo and Washeecoo- 
tar. Many thanks; and let me assure you any particu- 
lars you could furnish us with regarding illegal salmon 
fishing, either in the rivers or in their estuaries, will 
be always received with pleasure, as this would material- 
ly help us in preventing this illegal fishing. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

E. E. Tacue, Asst. Commissioner. 


A Bass Pocket. 


Hupson, New York, Aug. 28.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: “Once a fisher always a liar” is an old proverb, 
and I think the readers of your paper will say this; but 
I am not a fisher. 

On the morning of the 7th I concluded to take a 
ride, and having heard of a small lake ten miles from 
town thought to visit it, as it was the only one within 
the county that I had not seen.. I put the dog in the 
wagon and drove up to John’s. Now John and I are not 








“only good friends, but there is something else; I can’t 


tell you just what it is; but if I want to go fishing, hunt- 
ing or tramping he is always ready. He owns a good dog, 
is a first-class fisher and a good all-round sportsman and 
companion. When I drove up he said, 

“Where now, old: man?” 

“I don’t know. 
wagon.” 

“Got any lunch?” 

“No, but get in the wagon and ask no more ques- 
tions.” 

We drove out about five miles, and as it was very 
warm I thought I had had about enough of the ride 
and told John so. He said, “All right; pull in here to 


Go and get Zoe and get in the 


Jake’s.” We drove in, unhitched the horse. John 
walked up to the house, and we ‘were most heartily. wel- 
comed. The first thing the good housewife said, “Are 


you going to stay to dinner?” 

“What are we here for?” 

The family consists of Jake and his wift, their son 
Will and his wife, and contrary to the old saying that 
there isn’t a house big enough for two women, they ap- 
pear to drive well together. 

Happening to look across the field I saw a very nice 
cover, and said to John, “Let us take Sneck and Zoe 
and walk over there.” 

We did not find anything in the cover, but we followed 
the brook down for half a mile until we came to a pond 
hole of about half an acre, and. under the shade of some 
st. Three-quarters of this 
pond. was weeds and covered over with what ap- 
peared to be floating grass. ‘The only place that was free 
of grass and weeds was ie front of us; it was about 

ole length of the d. The 
water Was about ait, deep, clear and cold. We had just 


. 


sat down when I noticed two small sunfish in the water 
very near the bank, and about the same time noticed this 
floating grass moving up and down, and concluded it 
was a muskrat under the grass. I motioned the dogs 
to go in, and they swam through the grass and back, and 
just as they were about in the center I saw a number of 
fish come out in the open, ten of them in a school. I 
could not tell what kind they were; then out came some 
suckers, and by observing very closely I found this 
open place was alive with fish. John Cana to dance 
up and down, and said, “Do see them? Isn’t he a lunker? 
But say, pard,.what are they?” 

I could not tell him. Oh for some tackle! But wait. 

He went down in his inside pocket, pulled out a trol- 
ling spoon and sft. of line (not another inch). He cut 
a sprout from the willow 5ft. long, and with this tackle 
began trolling along the shore. When he had gotten 
about three rods from me I heard him. say: “Come in 
here! Come in here!” and he pulled in a good-sized 
black bass. He threw in the spoon again and caught an- 
other, larger than the first. Then he caught a frog and 
put it on the hook, spoon and all, and as the frog struck 
the water I saw the fish leave the grass and strike. There 
was no reel, no split-bamboo, no chances to play him, 
but a steady pull of 1oft., line and willow. He got him 
to shore, reached down to pick him up, the hook broke 
and he was gone. I Vaokeed at my watch, and concluded 
it was time for us to start for the house. Just then Will 
put in an appearance and said, “What are you fellows 
fooling around this mud hole for?” 

John said, “For bass.” 

“Did you say bass? Why, there isn’t a bass within ten 
milés of here, and you might as well rake for oysters or 
clams as to expect to catch a bass here.” 

John showed him.the fish, when he said, “Durn me 
if there is any one around here knows this. I would 
just as soon expect to catch shad running up that barb- 
wire fence as to look for bass here.” 

We went to the house and weighed the fish. The 
larger weighed 3lbs. and the smaller one 1lb., and we had 
hard work to convince the family that they were not fisn 
that we had brought from town for them. 

We sat down to dinner. and such a dinner! How we 
did enjoy it! After dinner we had a cigar and visited, 
and I lay down for a nap. Soon after John and Will 
were missing, and they didn’t put in an appearance until 
5 o'clock, when they came in with a package of tansy 
or some others herbs. When this was opened, out rolled 
two bass and two bullheads. The larger bass weighed 
glbs. and the smaller one 2lbs. They said thaz on their 
way down the creek they had caught three frogs, and 
Will had found three hooks at the house before they 
started. John put a frog on a very nice looking Aber- 
deen hook, and threw it in, and as soon as it struck the 
water he saw a big fish start for it and take it. He 
pulled him in, and had him withirl about 2ft. of the shore 
when he made one grand effort, straightened the hook 
out and went for the grass. He put on another hook, 
and with each of the other frogs he caught the other two 
bass, and with a frog leg he caught the two bullheads. 
The total weight of the four bass was glbs., and they 
were caught on a Sft. line,.on a 5ft. willow stick, in aft. 
of water, and less than 1oft. from shore. We talked 
it over, and not one of the family have ever known of this 
place being stocked, ‘but here were bass, suckers, bull- 
heads and sunfish. After a good bowl of bread and 
milk we started for home well pleased with the day and 
knowing that we had not only found a good place to fish 
for bass, but the most hospitable, kind-hearted, make- 
you-welcome family in the county. H 





That Boy in the Adirondacks. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My boy friend in the Adirondacks has turned up again. 
He used to write a good deal oftener when he was at 
school “with nothing to do,” but now he is in North- 
wood, and has guns and fish rods, pack baskets and 
bicycles to exercise, which just about keeps him en- 
tirely busy. Indirectly I have heard from him once 
or twice since he went down to see the war ships at Key 
West, but only in a vague though not indefinite sort of 
way. 

“* * * He went fishing the other day and got 
some fish; enough for two meals’ “* * * His boat 
upset and he had to swim ashore. He got the boat down 
at the island.” “* * * He keeps teasing me to let 
him go camping alone. But I don’t like to. It don’t 


= safe. He wants to go with Will Hamblin next 
week. 
They went. That is sure. His letter of triumph says 


so, and some other things as well. The place they went 
to is the reservoir on Little Black Creek, nine miles 
from Northwood. Years ago lumbermen slashed over 
the woods there, took out all the spruce and hemlock 
and left a tangled mass of dead tops, which in a couple 
of years grew up to blackberry briers, and now is a 
healthy second growth, through which a man can force 
his way only with extreme difficulty. There are a few 
trails, old and new, leading to Black Creek Lake, to the 
North Branch Reservoir, to old skidways and a good one 
down the creek to the settlements. 

There are three or four old lumber camps, rapidly 
going to decay. Their boards are now used to make 
little lean-to camps for hunters and fishermen, and of 
these there is a plenty. 

The reservoir was a stillwater, winding through the 
woods and widening out into the great bed of quakiag 
moss which floors a swainp whose recesses are deep 
and black. When the lumbermen were doing their worst 
they built a dam near the foot of the stillwater, of thick 
planking and hewed logs, and a mass of gravel hea 
on either side to confine the water. The planking had 
a sluiceway, and water was turned loose in the spring to 
flood the logs a-roaring down the creek to the saw mills. 

The dam has now been partially burned away. The 
alders that lined the stillwater are dead and gray, and 
rattle dryly-when the wind blows.hiafd.” The trees in 
the swamp were half of them ki .and the moss is 
bottomed in soft black ooze with @ ‘skéleton of tree 
roots. Blue herons lift their grating voices here. ' The 
lizards ‘wiggle about, and frogs whistle at night and 
grunt at dusk and dawn, : 
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e 
Game comes to this reservoir that thrills the hearts 
of boys to thik about. Bears have lapped its water, Some Preliminary ObservationsCon- 


and deer seek to avoid the flies in it; Last year one of 
the heaviest deer killed about Northwood mingled its 
blood with the brown swamp water. It attracted the 
boys because it is wild and lonely, and seems to hold up 
a prize of big game. Even a panther might be seen. The 
letter runs: 

“You needn’t be kicking so because I ain’t writing no 
letters to you. You know what I’m up to when at home, 
and how paper sticks when a fellow tries to write in hot 
weather. e and Will Hamblin went up to the reser- 
voir Saturday and came back to-day. I rode up to his 
house on my bike and carried my pack, and then we 
hoofed it up past the Pardy Place and follered that old 
trail over the hill to Dennet’s Camp, and we stopped 
at Michael’s Camp, where Elmer made a little lean-to 
last spring when he went fishing. We had lots of fun, 
and things got awfully funny onct, and you’d orter have 
seen us. 

“You know what a putterin’ fellow Will is. Always 
wiggling and putting things that’s crooked straight, and 
straight things crooked. e turned the camp out and 
fetched in some balsam boughs, and we fixed a bed soft 
enough to lie on, and made a fire, with a smudge to drive 
the skeeters away. He had to go get a big pile of wood, 
big enough to last a week. en we went up to the 
reservoir to watch. I was up where the creek comes 
in, and he sat down by the dam. 

“Six skeeters would climb down my back, and two 
would crawl up my trousers. Some would get up my 
sleeve, and mostly they’d get on my face, while punkies 
came in where they weren’t. Will had all the tar, and so 
I couldn’t do nothing but itch and swear. A mink came 
up the stream and ketched a trout *bout 7in. long and 
ete it head first. Then he scratched his head with his 
left hind leg and chuckled himself under the chin and 
kinda curled his whiskers. Reg’lar dude, that beast. 
The skeeters didn’t bite so hard when he was there. He 
went under a log, and I looked for something else. 

“Rick, crick, swish, crash, rick, crash, rick, crash! 
Gee, I thought, ‘Here comes one sure,’ and I shivered 
and grabbed my rifle tight. ‘Swish, swish, sh-h-h, crash 
—chureee, ree, ree, churra!’ darned old red_ squirrel 
getting berries. And I waited some more. Then sun 
went down yeller behind the green trees; makes a fellow 
crawl when it’s like that. And I could feel the woods 
getting darker and shadowy, and awfully still—just that- 
creek sucking under a log, ugh! 

“Will was going to holler when he got ready to go to 
camp. I felt the back of my neck begin to twitch, as if 
something were just going to grab it with claws. It got 
darker by jumps, with little shadders of light coming 
along once in a while, and a feller had to look twice to 
see once, and you couldn’t tell if it was a black stump 
or a holler between the trees across the creek. And 
just then one of them great big long-legged, lean-necked, 
yeller-eyed, toe-in blue cranes came flapping out of the 
sky and lights sudden not thirty feet from me with a 
a: Lordy! Lordy! I could only half. see and only 
half understand. I riz right up stiff and aching, and then 
I sat right down again weak and limp as a dead wet 
rabbit. 

“Will hollered in a minute after, and I was half-way 
to him in no time. We went down to camp and built a 
fire, and sat around and talked. He’d seen a pritty duck 
with a green head, and heard the crane holler. Sounded 
pritty loud where he was, and my shot too. 

“T woke up once that night, and the moon was shin- 
ing kinda faint, and there was an owl taking medicine 
and gagging after it outside somewheres. We was up 
at before daylight and ete a lunch, and went up to the 
reservoir for an hour or so, but didn’t see nothing but a 
kingfisher. And I found the crane what had scared me 
where it had drifted against a bush. My bullet had 
soaked it through both wing bones. I wanted to eat 
him, but Will wouldn't. 

“We went up behind the camp after we had breakfast 
and circled over+the ridges up there; saw a lot of deer 
tracks and found a fresh bed, but didn’t see anything. I 
saw a flock of partridges, and killed four with the target 
pistol before the ijits knew what was up. We had ’em 
for dinner that night, and burned the feathers and things 
in the fire. 

“We hadn’t seen anything, and didn’t much expect to 
in the morning because we were going to start night after 
we got through watching the reservoir. We got to sleep 
pretty late that night, and slept pretty well till pretty 
near morning, and then Will got cold and got up to 
fix ‘the fire. He’d just stirred the fire, so’s the sparks 
flickered up, and something kinda big and kinda black 
circled round between him and me and went toward the 
woods grunting. He threw a hunk of wood at me, and 
I woke up, and we didn’t sleep any more that night. 
When it came daylight we found that it was a bear, and 
his tracks was all round the camp. Gee! I wish I could 
have got my sight on him when he was between me and 
the fire. He didn’t pass more than 6ft. from me when 
he went away. 

“We went up and watched at the reservoir after we'd 
ete some partridge meat, and then started for home. 
We are going up again some day. 

_ “Fred Jones and | Will Miller are up in the woods on 
timber jobs, but they’re going hunting later in the sea- 
son of course. Fred says he reckons he'll fetch blood 
some of these days out of something, and if he don’t he’ll 
know the reason of it.” 

The rest of the letter is gossip about the boys—how 
Joe Curltail saw seven deer on his way to Finche’s 
Camp with supplies; how several deer have loafed around 
Northwood all summer, and that the plentifulness of deer 
is due directly to the suppression of hounding. 

Raymenp S. Spears. 

New Yor Crry. 


Gogebic Bass. 
Gocesic, Mich., Aug. 31.—Bass fishing is holding un, 
catches showing no falling off in Gogebic’s 
Many. saaere are here from all parts of 
the country. e : K. B. W. 


The Forest awn Srrzam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication reach us at the 


latest by Monday, and as much carlier as practicable, 


cerning the Artificial Culture 
of the Grayling. 


BY DR. JAMES A, HENSHALL, U. S. FISH COMMISSION. 
Read before the American Fisheries Society, July 21, 1898. 


THE grayling of Montana exists only in the tributaries 
of the Missouri River, above the falls, but principally in 
the three forks of that river—the Jefferson, Madison and 
Gallatin rivers and their tributaries. . 

In 1805 Lewisand Clark found the grayling near the head- 
waters of the Jefferson, and in the history of their won- 
derful expedition spoke of it as follows: “Toward even- 
ing we formed a drag of bushes, and in about two hours 
caught 528 good fish, most of them large trout. Among 
them we observed for the first time ten or twelve trout of 
a white or silvery color, except on the back and head, 
where they are of a bluish cast; in appearance and shape 
they resemble exactly the speckled trout, except that 
they are not so large, though the scales are much larger; 
the flavor is equally good.” 

This fish was not subsequently identified from this 
description, though any one acquainted with the locality 
and the fishes of the headwaters of the Jefferson could not 
doubt for a moment that the grayling was meant. Dr. 
Elliott Coues, in his edition of the “History of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition,” thinks the description applies to 
the bluebacked salmon (O. nerka) of the Pacific coast, 
though he says this genus is not known to exist in At- 
lantic waters. 

In a recent communication to FoREstT AND STREAM 
I have advised the adoption of the name Thymallus lewisi 
for the grayling on the strength of Lewis’ description, 
and to relegate to synonomy Cuvier’s name of Thymallus 
ontariensis, based on a specimen the locality of which 
is unknown, though it was wrongly attributed, as I be- 
lieve, to Lake Ontario. 

Seth Green and Fred Mather claim to have hatched 
the grayling artificially from eggs procured in Michigan 
in 1874. Seth Green has a brief notice in his “Fish 
Hatching ‘and Fish Catching” of the hatching of about 

100 eggs, but says nothing, except in a general way, 
of feeding and rearing the fry. I have an impression that 
Mr. Mather has reported his operations at greater length, 
but I do not remember just when and where his account 
was published. 

The first real effort in this direction was inaugu- 
rated last spring by the U. S. Fish Commission, at a sub- 
station connected with the Bozeman, Mont., station, and 
situated on the inlet (Elk Creek) of Red Rock Lake, the 
headwaters of the Jefferson River. The auxiliary station 
was in charge of Mr. A. J. Sprague, who was detailed 
from the Leadville station, and worked under my di- 
rection. 


Mr. Sprague took some 3,090,000 grayling eggs; 1,000,- 
000 of which were hatched and planted in Elk Creek; 
50,000 eyed eggs were shipped to the Manchester, Ia., 
station; 50,000 to the Leadville, Colo., station, and 10,000 
to the U. S. Fish Gommission exhibit at the Omaha 
exposition, all of which, by extra precautions in packing, 
arrived at their destination in good condition. About 
1,500,000 were shipped to the Bozeman station, but many 
were lost owing to a lackof ice for packing the eyed eggs. 
Some green eggs were shipped as an experiment, and 
though seemingly in good condition on arrival at Boze- 
man they all died soon afterward. 

These eggs were shipped over a wagon road some sixty 
miles in a common farm wagon, without springs, and 
called by courtesy “a stage,” from Red Rock to Monida, 
Mont.; thence by railroad. The drive of sixty miles 
is made in one day by relays of horses, and as the 
drivers are required to “make time” the eggs were sub- 
jected to much jolting. 

The problem of transportation of eyed grayling eggs, 
however, has been satisfactorily determined. As the 
period of incubation is so short, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the temperature be kept between 40° and 
45°. This can be accomplished by packing ice and dry 
moss beneath, around and on top of the stack of trays 
in the egg case. A good plan also is to place an extra 
ice hopper in an.inverted position over the usual hopper; 
this answers the double purpose of keeping the moss 
dryer and also allows more ice to be used on top. It 
is of the utmost importance that the eggs should not 
be subjected to the least pressure during transportation. 
There should be very little, if any, moss placed over 
the eggs or between the egg trays. Any pressure on the 
eggs causes fungus to develop, and is fatal to the life 
of the embryo. 

About 500,000 eggs were hatched at the Bozeman sta- 
tion, and at least 50 per cent. of the fry are alive, and 
most of them are rie. 

In stripping the female grayling the eggs are a little 
harder to start, but are then extruded more freely than 
in the case of the trout. About 3,000 eggs is the average 
for a fish of 12in. in length. The eggs are white and as 
clear as a crystal; they are smaller than the native trout 
(S. mykiss) eggs, but after impregnation and the absorp- 
tion of water will average 1-7in. in diameter, while the 
native trout eggs are I-6in., and the brook trout (S. 
fontinalis) eggs are 1-5in. in diameter. 

Soon after fertilization the eggs become glutinous and 
adiiesive, forming bunches or masses of various sizes, 
when fungus rapidly develops and kills the egg. This 
renders the work of picking laborious, but imperative. 
The embryo develops rapidly and is in constant motion, 
often causing the egg to roll over on the tray. The gray- 
ling eggs are lighter than trout eggs, almost semi-buoy- 
ant, and from our experience would be better hatched 
under a pressure of water from below. In an improvised 
jar they did well, and the bunching and development of 
fungus did not occur. Perhaps the method followed with 
pike-perch eggs in using starch or muck might cause 
the eggs to separate, and the bunching to be prevented. 
Next season I propose to experiment with fine quick- 
sand, so called, which is abundant about Red Rock Lake; 
it is more like fine marl, as fine as wheat flour. 

The embryo begins to show life and motion before 
the eye spots are visible The eye spots are small gilt 
specks with a minute black pupil, and appear in from 
three to five days. The period of incubation is from 


ten. to twelve days, at a temperature of about 50°. The 
fry are hatched with a very small yolk sac, about half the 
size of the egg, and which is absorbed in about a week, 
when the fry immediately becomes a free-swimming ani- 
mal about %4in. in length, and is quite slender and deli- 
cate. They do not begin to feed so readily as trout, and 
require constant coaxing, as often as every. half-hour, 
with liver as finely divided as possible, being in fact 
bloody water. The best method of feeding and rearing 
is yet to be determined. Those hatched and planted in 
Elk Creek did well, being double the size at the same 
age of those hatched at Bozeman station, which proves 
that we must follow as closely as possible the natural 
conditions of breeding. “4 

The grayling does best in sandy and gravelly streams, 
with swift and pure water. It is a much superior fish for 
the table than any of the trouts, and in game qualities 
is their equal. As the species is rapidly disappearing, it 
seems to be important that so good and beautiful a fish 
should be preserved by artificial propagation, and no 
reasonable efforts should be spared to determine the 
conditions best suited to its successful culture. 


Confession of a “Fish Hog.” 


A FARMER’s boy, who put a score of eggs under a 
hen, explained that he did so to see the old hen spread 
herself. Man is but a higher animal after all, and when 
fishing rudimentary bristles of the “fish hog” will 
sometimes make an effort to work through the skin 
on his spine. 

I was fishing one-day on Lake Ida, near Alexandria, 
Minn., a station on the Great Northern Railroad. I 
had repeatedly fished this lake, it being, in my opinion, 
the best lake in Minnesota for small-mouthed bass fish- 
ing. Large-mouthed bass abound everywhere in the 
lakes of this State, but the small-mouths are compara- 
tively a rara avis. 

On the day in question I had enjoyed moderate and 
satisfactory fishing, my live string at the side of the 
boat being sufficiently long to satisfy any reasonable 
angler with half a dozen expectant, fish-loving neigh- 
bors at home. 

The day was almost drawing to a close, the sun gradu- 
ally working its way toward the western horizon, when 
a gentle summer shower fell, lasting for half an hour. 
In clearing up the woods and fields presented a glow- 
ing, glistening picture as the setting sun turned every 
rain drop on grass and trees into glistening globules 
of reflected light. 

I was wrapt up in the scenery of water, woods and 
fields, when my oarsman with an exclamation called 
my attention to the fins of numbers of large bass cut- 
ting the water around the boat as they moved lazily 
to and fro. They evidently came yp simply to look at 
the sun and satisfy themselves that the rain had ceased 
for the day, as without warning the fins disappeared, the 
fish descending toward the bottom, about toft. down. 

I make it a practice to take with me in the boat two 
completely rigged rods, one of which I carefully stow 
along the gunwale of the boat. While the large-mouthed 
bass in this lake abound, and are easily seduced 
by casting with a frog or minnow, my custom 
has been to still-fish with live bait for the 
small-mouthed fish who hug the sandy or rocky 
bottoms, and in my experience rarely, if ever, take 
a fly in these waters. On this trip my rig consisted of 
two 7o0z. split bamboo trout rods, a small shot being 
used to sink my frog or minnow to the bottom. 

In one of Black’s novels, wherein fishing for salmon 
with two rods is vividly described, the guide holds one 
fish-laden rod until the angler has killed the fish in 
hand, and then hands the rod to the angler to kill the 
second fish. The opportunity was here to make a like 
experiment, and over the stern of the boat I quickly 
dropped my minnows. 

Presto, the tip of one rod steadily bent until its point 
entered the water. A turn of the wrist and the rod 
straightens as the silvery small-mouth leaps into the 
air to return to the water and fight for his life. He 
has not made more than his second run before rod No. 
2 dips its tip into the water. Cautiously directing my fish 
into a sidelong run, I stoop for the second rod, strike 
my fish, and hastily handing the rod back to the 
guide, instruct him to handle the fish lightly and gently, 
taking care to keep him out of my way as I resume the 
playing of my first fish, which I at once begin to do. 
It’s a gamy fight, made up of quick rushes, soundings, 
long runs and sundry leaps in the air, but the hook is 
well set, and presently the fish, yielding to- the bend 
of the rod, comes slowly toward the long-handled land- 
ing net, wielded by the watchful guide, who with his 
left hand offers me the second rod, which I take the 
very moment I feel the tension of the rod relieved by 
the landing net, after first drawing a yard or two of 
line off the reel, and resting the rod in position with 
the tip over the stern of the boat. 

As I take the rod from the guide and stir up my fish 
with a little extra tension, the landed fish is unhooked, 
a fresh bait put upon the hook, and the same thrown 
into the water by the guide, to gently settle near the 
bottom. The bass in hand, true to his kind, plays a tune 
upon my reel and curves my rod in orthodox style, but 
before I have him half killed the idle rod shows signs 
of life, the tip slowly points toward the bottom until 
it disappears beneath the water, when, seizing a favor- 
able moment, I stoop and strike and again quickly hand 
the rod back to the guide, whose outstretched hand is 
ready for it. 

And so it goes for an hour or more, when the fish 
cones to strike as unanimously as when they commenced 
to_ bite. 

While it lasted it was what might be termed by 
some great fishing, but to my idea such a solid day’s 
fishing would be worse than breaking stones on the 
road, as far as hard work was concerned. There cer- 
tainly would be no sport in such continuous angling, but 
for an experience simply I doubt not but most anglers 
would like it “just once.” While it lasted it cer- 
tainly was exciting, as the fish were of good size and 
pa well. The fishing was so uninterrupted that the 
guide had no opportunity to put the fish thus caught 
upon the live sae his hands being full all the time. 
An hour's euch fishing is’a solace to 4 man who: t¢ 
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members it on the day when the bass “won’t take 
nothin’.” He thinks of that hour’s fun and forgets that 
for the day he is having the poorest of luck. Of all the 
good catches taken in this best of lakes, I somehow or 
other look back to this hour’s fun, when the sun was 
throwing its last disappearing rays over the surface of 
the lake, as being the liveliest of them all. It was un- 
sportsmanlike, and no doubt savoring of the “fish hog,” 
but the fish were there in a school, and the rods were 
there, and the temptation came upon me to imitate the 
farmer’s boy and see myself emulating the egg-spreading 
hen. 

We saved the small-mouthed bass and allowed those 
upon the live string, of the large-mouthed variety, their 
freedom. We took home a moderate catch of bass 
after all, enough for our own table and those of our 
- immediate neighbors. Somehow or other, when on 
fishing bent, and when, after completing my prepara- 
tions for an early morning start out of town, I have 
more than once after retiring dreamt of that hour’s 
fishing, and have yelled out in my sleep, “Here, Charlie, 
take it! Keep him out of my way till I land this 
one. Gee, but he’s a whopper,” only to get a sharp and 
well directed elbow in my ribs, with the wifely injunc- 
tion not to wake up the whole house, but to wait un- 
til I reached the lake, and then shoyt to my heart’s 
content. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 

St. Paut, Minn, 


Our Frogs, 


BY FRED -MATHER, 


Tue following request, on a postal card, is the occa- 
sion of this article: “Could you give us a chapter on 
frogs, the varieties, life history and a full description of 
the different kinds of frogs found in North America? 
I am sure the readers of Forest AND STREAM would 
appreciate an article on this subject.” 

I consulted the editor—it’s of no use to leave him out 
of the calculation—and he thought the subject might 
be interesting if written in a popular manner. By this I 
understand the “if” to mean that I might try to popu- 
larize the subject, and he glanced at the waste basket, 
which was large, but not quite full. I had just given him 
a dry lot of manuscripts on the differences of fishes and 
how to distinguish them, and went home with a mind 
filled with frogs, and attempts to pull together what I 
might know about them. Then followed a hard night. 
Great frogs sat on my chest and almost suffocated me, 
and then would leap from that anatomical protuberance 
into an enormous waste basket, only to be followed by 
another, bigger yet, and somehow that basket never be- 
came full. At breakfast it was suggested that I had been 
visited by “the nightmare and her nine fold,” but I 
denied it and said: “There was merely a frog in my 
throat.” + . 

The morning mail brought a letter from the Adiron- 
dacks, written by a boy of fourteen who has fished with 
me for codfish in winter from the iron pier at Coney 
Island, and whom I have interested in observing all ani- 
mal life. His father, with my consent, allowed him to 
call me “Uncle”; you know that a boy does not want to 
“‘Mister” those he fishes with, and so he writes: 

“Dear Uncle Fred: I wish you were here with us. 
There was a deer that waded out in the lily-pads close 
to us yesterday, but you have seen deer enough. I want 
to say about the toads up here, I don’t believe you 
have noticed them; they are all fancy colored, and not a 
bit like the mud-colored toads in Brooklyn. When I 
go back I will bring you some, and let you see for 
yourself, and then you can write up the handsome 
Adirondack toads in Forrest AND STREAM, which we 
have sent to us up here. JAcK.” 

There seems to be no means of escape. The frogs 
and toads are closely related, and once a forgotten cor- 
respondent asked what was the difference between a frog 
and a toad, and if one was edible, why not both? I 
cannot answer this last question, because I do not know 
of any man who has eaten a toad. 


Toads. 


To begin with, the so-called “horned toad” of the far 
Southwest is not a toad, but a true lizard. All lizards 
love the sun, have scales of some sort, and never have 
naked skins, nor do they live in water or damp places, 
like the salamanders, newts, efts or evets. 

“Noy Jack,” I wrote him, “you have not found a new 
species of toad, merely a local variation of color in 
the same old brown toad that you knew near Brooklyn. 
Bring some down and let them loose in your garden. 
This family of tailless batrachians has but one species in 
North America. Don’t be afraid to handle them on ac- 
count of that idle talk about warts. I’ve handled toads 
all my life, and never had a wart. I never see a toad but 
there is a desire to handle it, and they can be made very 
tame. Try to tame one by handling and feeding it flies. 
Note how its tongue is fast to the front of its lower jaw 
and is free behind, and how it can throw this glutinous 
tongue out and capture a fly or an ant so quickly that 
your eye can -hardly follow the motion. : 

“In spring and early summer that long-drawn plain- 
tive cry like ‘qua-ah-ah’ is the call of the toad from the 
ponds and marshes, where it breeds, and is made before 
it goes back to its favorite garden to assist the gardener 
to keep down insect life. Those stringy bits of jelly 
you see in the water are most likely the eggs of the toad, 
as the frog lays its eggs in large masses, yet-you might 
mistake the eggs of the salamander for those of the toad. 
The small, very black tadpoles are likely to be young 
toads. Toads“cenfined in. mines and cellars have laid 
their eggs in damp earth instead of water. and they 
have hatched perfect toads, skipping the tadpole state. 
It is a fact thet the skin of a toad exudes an acrid mois- 
ture which so burns the mouth of a dog that he soon 
learns to distinguish a toad from a frog, and seldom 
wants tO sample a second toad. : 

“And now, Jack, go in for toads:and all other life 
thet comes your way, and you will find great pleasure in 
gaining knowledge at first hand, even if you are now 


inted at not having discovered a new species of 
oe “When you look at the eye of a toad you will 
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see a most beautiful one, and will fully understand 
Shakespeare’s reference to it in the lines: _ 
“The toad, ugly and venomous, 
Yet bears within its head a precious jewel.”’ 


“I am quoting from memory and will call attention 
to the fact that there are people living to-day who re- 
gard the toad with aversion, and believe that it spits 
venom. Don’t believe a word of it, nor of the story 
that young toads rain down. They simply come out 
from their hiding places after a rain, that’s all. Bring 
down some gaily-colored toads.” 


Tree Frogs. 


These are usually called “toads,” but are frogs. Their 
fingers and toes are tipped with disks, which exude a 
sticky substance that enables them to climb up glass. 


- We have about half a dozen species in the Eastern 


United States. Some of these are the “peepers” whose 
mating call is heard in the swamps before spring has 
had time to do more than push out the catkins on the 
pussy-willows; and a drop of the thermometer to below 
30 degrees silences them again for a while. Of these 
tree frogs there is one species known as the cricket frog, 
which is heard in the swamps from southern New York 
to Illinois, and is a poor climber. Jordan says: “Its 
note resembles the rattling of pebbles,” but to me its 
rapid notes are a reminder of a boy with a stick in con- 
junction with a picket fence. . 

Next comes another swamp tree frog that really climbs 
trees, at times. Cope says: “Its voice is a rattle with a 
rising inflection at the end,” and Jordan adds: “Or like 
the scraping of a coarse-toothed comb.” It is an impos- 
sible thing to convey an idea of the sounds made by 
many of nature’s vocalists. I may be deficient in im- 
agination, but I never heard a crow say “caw,” nor a 
quail whistle either “Bob White” or “more wet”; for 
the quail has three notes, the first very low. I never 
heard a duck say “quack” nor a plover say “kill deer.” 
From the sounds made by the swamp tree frog I could, 
by night or day, close my eyes and imagine that a band 
of old-fashioned minstrels were performing in the dis- 
tance and only the “bones” were audible; and for years 
the frog, which science calls by the clumsy name of 
Chorophilus triseriatus, I have known as “Billy Byrch,” 
and I'll leave it to Jack if that is not the best name of 
the two, for “Billy” shook the “osteological speci- 
mens” from boyhood until he died two years ago, aged 
seventy-two years. 

I will now appeal to Jack, and to the gallery, for ap- 
plause for refraining from dragging in descriptions of 
these little beasts, most of whom are much shorter than 
their names; for an illustration of this, see the above 
name of a frog which never, in its best feeding grounds, 
exceeds lin. in length. Still it is a frog, and entitled to 
be known as one. 

The most common of our tree frogs is seldom seen. 
Its loud, clear trill is heard in the woods morning and 
evening, and in damp weather, but the little fellow, 
measuring less than 2in., has a way of hugging a branch 
when alarmed, and looking like a bit of parti-colored 
moss or lichen. These pretty creatures have an elastic 
skin on the throat which they inflate to the size of a 
filbert, when they “peep” in the spring in the marshes or 
trill in the woods in summer, where they go after the 
mating season is over. In color they may be gray, brown 
or green; possibly they can adapt color to their sur- 
roundings. There are several species, but all can leap 
from limb to limb like squirrels. 


Edible Frogs. 


All frogs are edible if freshly caught. Perhaps the 
bullfrog will bear keeping alive for a while and still 
be good; I am not certain of this; but once, when I 
kept a lot of small, green frogs in confinement for two 
weeks, their yellow vests turned white; and when they 
were cooked there was a bitterness that is foreign to 
this or any other frog that I have eaten, and with 
the exception of the two species of little wood frogs I 
have eaten them all. These wood frogs are colored a 
light reddish-brown, and are too small and scarce to 
hunt or I would have sampled them. Besides these 
species we have five others, mostly small, but edible. 
Four species never exceed 3in. in length of body, while 
a bullfrog has been known to have a body gin. long from 
tip of nose to where the tail would sprout, if there was 
one. It is a common error to consider all small frogs 
as immature bullfrogs. A bullfrog is one from the 
time it is hatched from the egg, and if fortunate grows 
to a size that no other species could attain if it should 
live for a century. 

The Leopard Frog. 

This is common, known to science as Rana virescens, 
bright green “with irregular black blotches edged with 
whitish, these mostly in two irregular rows on the 
back;. usually two spots between the eyes; legs barred 
above; belly pale. Length, 2%in.. N. Am. W. to Sierra 
Nevada, very common.” This quoted description and 
all others not specially credited are from Jordan’s 
“Manual of the Vertebrates.” 


The Pickerel Frog. 


This, R. palustris, is, as its name indicates, a swamp 
frog. “Light brown, with two rows of large oblong 
square blotches of dark brown on back; one or two on 
sides; a brown spot above eye; a dark line from nostril 
to eye; upper jaw white spotted with black; head short, 
obtuse; toes well webbed. Length, 2%in. E. U. S., in 
mountains, etc.” } , 

Just why this is called the “pickerel frog” is beyond 
my guessing ability, for if there is a species of frog 
which a pickerel will always refuse it is a frog which is 
not on my visiting list, and one whose acquaintance I 
will decline if an introduction is proposed. 

There is a point which I should 
frogs have their ear drums on the outside of their heads, 
not protected by a long interior canal. as are the same 
organs in mammals, and these circular disks are very con- 
spicuous. The scientist notes the size of this drum, and 
finding it constant in species gives it a value. In the two 
preceding species the ear, or tympanum, is smaller than 

e eye. 


ve mentioned. All : 


The Northern Frog. 


R. Septentrionalis is another little fellow, about the size 
of the other two, and its ear drum is also comparatively 
small. “Brown or olive, with paler vermiculations; 
sometimes a few dark Blotches behind; pale below, 
* * * Canada to Montana.” This, to me, is not a 
common frog. I have picked it up often when frog- 
ging, and’ have marked it for identification after cook- 
ing and called it “as good as the rest.” 


The Green Frog. 


In R. clamata—noisy—we find a slightly larger species 
than any that have been mentioned, growing to a body 
length of 3in. or over, with thighs in proportion. This 
frog, with the bullfrog, has its tympanum larger than its 
eye. It is “green or brownish, brighter in front; gener- 
ally with irregular small, black spots; arms and legs 
blotched; toes well webbed; first finger not extending 
beyond second. * * * E. U. S., in springs, etc.” 


Dry Stuff. 


I know this sort of stuff is very dry fodder, and I’ve 
shortened it up as much as it would bear, but when 
a fellow is asked to write up our frogs, he must tell how 
they differ. The information being divided under sub- 
heads, I feel that I have aided some readers in skipping 
the more dessicated portions and will try to interest 
them further on, if they like frogs. 


Ye Bulle Frogge. 


When Pat found.a pond in his path and tried to wade 
it after listening to advice from the other side, and was 
nearly drowned in crossing, his remarks were, as 
recorded in the Talmud and the Rig Vedas: “Ye little 
spalpeens, ye omadouhns! I'd split yer heads wid my 
shillaly for sayin’ its ‘knee-deep, knee-deep,’ and en- 
ticin’ me to a drownin’! Yer grandfather, over beyant, 
tould me ‘go ’roun’, go ’roun’,’ an’ next time I’ll tak’ 
the oul’ man’s advice.” 

Some years ago one of your always readable cgrre- 
spondents wrote up the old account of the migration of 
“The Frogs of Wyndham,” which alarmed that part of 
New England so severely over a century ago that a poem 
was written on the subject in the Revolutionary days. 

I have assumed that the “Frogs of Wyndham” were 
bullfrogs. The chances are that it was “fresh-water day” 
for a battalion of spade-foot frogs, a toads, for I am not 
sure where they belong. They are solitary, and burrow 
in the soil in the woods, having a spur on the heel for 
digging; but when they congregate in a pond their noise 
is terrific. Dr. Abbott says: “The machinery for pro- 
ducing sounds equal to a steam whistle is apparently 
confined to the throat of this rare and curious batrach- 
ian.” I never heard them but once, in a pond near my 
house on Long Island, and people came for miles around 
with lanterns, thinking that murder on a large scale was 
being done. 

The true bullfrog (Rana tatesbiana), named after Mark 
Catesby, who first figured the animal, has enormous 
ear drums and a voice to correspond. It is the largest 
of all frogs, and varies in color from a brown to green 
of various shades, the head being usually bright pale 
green. Its food, like that of its relatives, consists of 
worms, snails, insects, small fishes, and even young tur- 
tles have been found in its stomach. 

The common frog of Europe is a small one, about 3in. 
in length, and some of them once gave me a chance to 
observe the cannibal tendencies of our big frog. I was 
going to England, and by request of Prof. Baird took 
six of the biggest live bullfrogs that I could get, se- 
lected from ‘several hundred at Mr. Blackford’s, in Ful- 
ton: Market, and they were enormous. They were for 
Mr. Moore, Curator of the Derby Museum, at Liverpool. 
How long the frogs had been without food when I 
delivered them to Mr. Moore is more than I can say, 
but they had had nothing while on the ship, and per- 
haps nothing for weeks before. Mr. Moore put them in 
his frog cage with a dozen of his natives. I warned 
him of the result, but he did not care; there were plenty 
more. The big Americans were dropped into the cage, 
looked around, and then each swallowed a “native,” as 
Mr. Moore called them. 

“How slick they went down,” said he. 
some remark first, something like: 


“*Fee, fi, fo, fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman,’ 


from, these giants. Look there! The last one’s gone; 
they should have had two each, but I think one of your 
Yankees got three. They took them so rapidly that it 
was impossible to keep count.” And the pleased curator 
rubbed his hands and remarked, “They’ve remarkable 
appetites; but I suppose a sea voyage has sharpened them 
up a bit. I’ll get more frogs for them to-morrow, but 
if they’re not fo be had I'll try them on sparrows.” 

Mr. Moore wrote me afterward that “they took spar- 
rows quite well.” And so we see what appetites these 
fellows have. 


“IT expected 


Frog Culture is Impossible. 


About once a year the story of a mythical frog farm, 
where much wealth is harvested every season, goes the 
rounds of the newspapers: Seth Green started it in an 
article on raising frogs, published in one of the Reports 
of the State Fish, Commission, stating how easily the 
spawn could be gathered and hatched; but he went no 
further; he was widely quoted and that was the end of 
it, if not the object of his paper. He was right. They 
can be hatched in any quantity in pools of still water at 
summer temperatures, and the tadpoles can be fed and 
grown if protected until the transformation into a frog 
comes, and then they leave the water and catch insects; 
it is impossible then to feed them and they die. I speak 
Se re ane tain a student = the frog soon 
a careér 0 culture, covering thirty years. In 
the poe, fave I read of a cutectated frog farm near 
Nutley, N. J., and went there, but rio one knew of it, nor 
could I find the man. A similar experience in Indiana 
made me skeptical, but it was only personal study and 
experiénce that made me an_unbeliever. 

I can feed a single frog by ing a bit of meat be- 
fore its nose; the meat stirs and the seizes it, but ‘t 
will not pick up that meat from the ground if thrown 
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there. Suppose you have a million frogs. Imagine your- 
self feeding them by dangling meat before each indi- 
vidual nose! 

Tadpoles are hatched by the thousand for every frog 
that becomes adult. Fish, birds and frogs feed on them 
in the larva, or tadpole state, and when they emerge from 
that they encounter the same enemies; with snakes 
added. 

The frog is a solitary animal, never in the company 
of another except in the spring of the ‘year; and they 
cannot be kept in numbers, like fishes, because they 
would starve if obliged to compete for food with their 
fellows. The frog farm has not yet been established 
where they can be hatched and -fed artificially until 
ready for market, and it never will be. 


A Great Transformation, 


The change from a tadpole to a perfect frog is as 
wonderful as the change from a hairy, crawling caterpil- 
ler into a beautiful butterfly; but somehow this wonder- 
ful transformation into a frog, while well known to a few, 
has not seemed to impress the general mind, as in the 
case of the butterfly. What happens is this: The frog 
lays its eggs, which are fertilized after being laid, as in 
the case of most fishes; the eggs are globular, jelly-like 
masses, which swell greatly after extrusion. In a few 
days the embryo is seen moving about, and it emerges 
from the. mass without absorbing it, a most unusual 
waste in animal life. The young is coiled in the egg, 
with a tail, much like an embryo fish, but having its 
gills outside, and so hatches in an almost shapeless form. 
Gradually it takes on the form of the large proteus 
(Necturus), called “lizard” on’ the Great Lakes, which 
retains its outside gills when adult. Then these outside 
gills absorb or develop inwardly, and the future frog is 
in all respects a figh. It has a long embryonic fin that is 
eel-like, and begins back of the head and goes around 
the slim tail to the vent. Its eye is well developed, and 
the “herring bone” muscles in its tail can be plainly 
seen. It has a circular mouth, which can feed on either 
animal or vegetable matter. Its abdomen is large, and 
fitted for digesting vegetables. It rivals the ant in 
cleaning the flesh from, delicate skeletons for the zoolo- 
gist. 

In this state it passes its first summer and goes into 
the mud in winter, and comes out hungry in early spring. 
Like all larve, it is a greedy feeder, and soon begins to 
show its growth and development by budding a pair of 
hindlegs, which are completed about the time the fore- 
legs begin to show and the ears to develop. When these 
legs are fully developed the tail begins to absorb, and 
the frog has already begun to take oxygen from the air 
occasionally; it is changing from a gill-breathing fish to 
a lung-breathing animal. Think what this means: 
Lungs are growing and gills are being absorbed, yet in 
th¢ intermediate state the animal can breathe with both 
organs. The absorption of the tail goes to nourish some 
part of the body, but the adolescent bullfrog is now 
smaller than the tadpole from which it changed. 

Not only this, but its long, convoluted intestine, fitted 
to digest vegetation, has somehow changed to a shorter 
one, for the vegetarian- requires a complex apparatus to 
digest its food, while the similar organs in the carnivora 
are simple, flesh being easier of digestion than vege- 
tables. In proof, see the double stomach of ruminants, as 
cows, sheep, deer, rabbits and other cud chewers. They 
eat and swallow, and then lie down and chew their cuds 
like bicyclists. Perhaps man was once a ruminant, and 
the gum-chewing habit is a case of atavism, but that is 
a digression. We have seen that the tadpole changes 
not only its outward form to become a frog, but also 
all its internal economy; hence my statement that its 
transformation from a larval form to an adult one is as 
complete and wonderful as that of a caterpiller into a 
butterfly. 

I want my young friend Jack and all other boys to 
note this evolution of the frog and the toad, which is 
the same, for their grandfathers will pay no attention to 
it, and their fathers will have little time to consider it, 
but a boy takes to such things, even if he learns no more 
when he gets into the money-grubbing stage; for boys, 
full of fun and jollity, often have a mental transformation 
which may be compared to the physical ones herein 
described. 


Marketing of the Frog. 


Once upon a time, many decades and nobody knows 
how many moons ago, I was a boy. It seems like a 
dream, or, as Tom Moore puts it in Lalla Rookh, “Like 
the faint exquisite music of a dream.” Red blood was 
in my veins, and to storm a nest of bald-faced hornets 
had a spice of danger too tempting to resist. But there 
was an elderly Frenchman who lived in Albany, N. Y., 
away back in the 40s, who crossed the river to Green- 
bush to catch frogs to eat. We boys regarded a frog as 
a good target for a stone, but that a man should eat a 
frog was horrifying. So.we preceded him and pelted 
every frog under cover, for John Atwood said—and he 
was old, was more than a dozen years old—that “There 
ought to be a law passed to stop people from eating 
frogs,” and we boys agreed and looked upon ourselves 
as public benefactors in not only stoning the frogs, but 
the Frenchman as well. 

My father, then agent for and part owner ‘of the Eck- 
ford line of steamers and barges plying from Albany 
to New York, had in his employ a ship carpenter named 
Cornelius Lanigan, who brought me some cold fried 
frogs, and I ate them, and then caught a lot and per- 
suaded my people to eat them, so I became a frog-eater 
over forty years ago, and through an Irishman. 

Tons of frogs now come to New York markets each 
year. They are from Canada, Michigan and from the 
West and South, where the people have not yet learned 
to eat them: for there are practically none to be found 
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an inch in-three-years, although in a pool where food was 
plenty. As abotit gin. is the limit, this frog had not 
ceased to grow. 

In the report of the U. S. Fish Commissioner for the 
year ending June 30, 1896, p. 497, Dr. Hugh M. Smith 
give the products of the fisheries for 1894, and we find 
the following credited to the frog catch, which, as be- 
fore. said, is mainly sent to New York and other large 
cities: Arkansas 58,goolbs, value $4,162; Indiana 24,- 
ooolbs., $824; Missouri 154,818lbs., $9,676; New York 61,- 

Ibs., $5,126; Ohio 14,040lbs., $2,340; Vermont 5,500lbs., 
5. Total, 318,658lbs., valued at $22,953. No other 
States are quoted. 

Few people outside the cities eat them. When the 
rural population take to eating frogs there will be none 
for the great markets. I have seen whole frogs skinned 
in Fulton Market, but usually. only the hindlegs are 
used; for, except in the case of monster specimens, there 
is littke meat on other parts. 


An Outing in the Great Smokies. 


It was the first week in August, hot and dry, when the 
longing for a few days in our beautiful East Tennessee 
Mountains, ‘the Switzerland of America,” became irre- 
sistible—a deep pool, a shady nook, a fly-rod, and the 
unutterable bliss of perfect quiet. 

The Doctor, Howard and I started at 4 o’clock Thurs- 
day morning, intending to drive forty-four miles, stop- 
ping with our old friend Clisby, in the heart of the wild, 
-weird Smokies. With a good team, a good lunch and 
plenty of luscious blackberries, such as we find only in 
these mountains, lining either side of the road, we felt 
that we were happy for the time at least, even if the fish 
didn’t bite. 

As we neared our destination we were startled by the 
sudden appearance in the bend of the road of a small, 
wizen figure, which we soon recognized as the wife 
of our friend. 

“Wal, I do declar’! Howdy! I ‘lowed yistidy to 
Clisby how as I reckon’d it wuz ’bout time you folks 
come a’ter some them fish hyarbouts. My ole man, he’s 
up thar on the mount’in a-gittin’ fire, and I’m goin’ 
down yander ter the ’tater patch ter fotch some work- 
han’s ter holp him. Make yerse’fs ter home,” and be- 
fore we could answer she had disappeared again as fast 
as her rheumatic legs would carry her, mopping her face 
with her apron. 

A minute more and there was the picturesque old mill, 
with the huge:trunks of monstrous forest trees piled high 
to one side, awaiting the leisure of the master. Par- 
enthetically I might say that the owner of a mountain 
sawmill receives one-half of the lumber for his labor. 
Within a contracted loft just above the primitive per- 
pendicular saw is the corn mill, where the grain is 
ground by the rubbing together of two large stones. 
The shackly and old-fashioned wooden wheel, together 
with the small flow of water over the leaky dam, forbid 
the synchronous running of saw and grinding of mill 
stones. The old man’s delight in the anticipation of an 
hour’s rest, while the mill with its dull stones is slowly 
grinding a bushel of corn, is more real than apparent 
when along the mountain trail approaches a mountaineer, 
his back humped under his sack of corn. 

A little further, and there is the old fallen tree, serving 
as a foot log across the mountain torrent, which, drop- 
ping 15ft. over the dam above, joins the Little Pigeon just 
here, where it furnishes a cool home for the wary bass. 
The ever rushing, gushing water sounds always in one’s 
ears until one might almost imagine he were at 
Niagara were it not that just across the stream is the 
old house, with its long row of beehives and great, 
spreading apple tree laden with fruit; the little porch 
with its shelf, on which stands the water pail and gourd, 
the wash pan, the common lavatory of this character- 
istic home. Just inside is the little hall, with its strings 
of red peppers hanging from the rafters, and its ladder 
going up through a hole to the loft above. 

We took possession of our room, the one we had oc- 
cupied on former visits and which served in our absence 
as a store room for all the best company paraphernalia. 
In one corner. just over the hole in the floor, one of 
many where by election the cat comes through to 
make us a friendly visit and finish our lunch, is the 
mee spinning wheel, with yarn for Clisby’s winter 
socks. 

Within a few minutes we have a one-gallowsed urchin 
off for minnows, leaving his companions standing with 
their mouths agape and their hands in their pockets 
watching our movements. 

Too impatient to wait for his return, we search among 
the rocks along the banks for helgramites, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it the Doctor is off wading down 
the stream, slipping and sliding; and while I may have 
felt a jealous pang when he soon held up to view a lively 
red eye I was perfectly contented to sit, or rather lie, on 
my great boulder; drinking in the cool, fresh air, heavy 
with the aroma of pine and balsam; languid with the 
lullaby of the low murmuring river, the droning of locust 
and jar-fly; occasionally laughing at Howard stretched in 
quiet contentment on the opposite bank or the Doctor 
working like a Trojan down the river. 

The next morning we were up bright and early after 
such a night’s sleep as one can enjoy only when he has 
left the cares of business far behind, and can dream 
of his struggles witha 5-pounder. What was our dis- 
appointment to find a steady downpour of rain, the river 
risen several feet, and no prospect of a hold-up. But, 
like every true sportsman, we must make the best of our 
bad luck and content ourselves with a game of poker, 
matches serving as chips, rosy-cheeked apples as dollars; 
target shooting from the little porch; or a good novel 
for’an hour or two. 

The wholesome meals in these mountain homes are 
a great feature of the day’s enjoyment. What can be 
better than fried chicken, ham and eggs, rich milk, 
fragrant butter and delicious honey? Clisby’s tall, gaunt 
figute, with bent shoulders, is seated at one end of the 
little table: his thick, long hair thrown back from a low 
forehead. heavy beard, which gives the impression that 
he is.all hair, were it: not for the little, piercing blue 
eyes looking out from under overhanging bushy brows 
that twinkle when he tells of his “b’ar and wolf hunts 


yander on Balsam,” or flash with the reminiscences of 
“the war.” 

He only leaves his: mountain retreat once in every 
three months, when he comes to town to get his pension 
of $8. The Doctor, an Alabamian, naturally asked him 
how he happened to be a rebel. 

“Wal, it wuz jes this er way: I ‘lowed I’d go over 
yander ter Kintuck’—I had er purty good chance ter 
go—en I’d j’in thar. ’Bout that time I got ’thout eny 
money, en so I j’ined t’other side ter git some victuals, 
en when I wuz full I couldn’t git out.” 

It was not unusual to be startled at a meal by a sud- 
den thud, look up quickly, and opposite see the little 
woman smiling broadly, showing two snags, the only 
teeth she possessed, snuff brush in her mouth, and have 
her apologize by announcing “My corn jes hurt me that 
bad I reckon’d you-uns wouldn’t mind my onhooken 
my shoe. Doctor, did yer ever see eny airysipelas?” 
and being assured in the affirmative continued, “I’m 
jes that ailin’ en porely it actially seem like I can’t stan’ 
it.” 

‘On the morrow, the elements permitting, we deter- 
mined to make a trip of about twelve miles further up the 
river to fish for mountain trout. After riding about six 
miles we were compelled to leave our horses and con- 
tinue our journey on foot. Climbing all the while up, 
up, over rocks, through the vast unbroken forests, among 
the laurel and rhododendron, sometimes a_ precipice 
rising abruptly on one side, on the other the river in a 
deep gorge far below; through the gap the distant peaks, 
their summits just covered by a fleecy cloud. 

We stopped to pick up Alex, a good, whole-souled, 
honest mountaineer, who had just been released from a 
three months’ term in jail for “stilling,” and was only 
too glad to join our lark, acting as guide, and carry- 
ing our lunch, frying-pan, etc. At Fort Harry we halted, 
put together our poles, got out our flies, and business 
began in earnest. My first cast with a brown-hackle and 
Parmachenee-belle was rewarded with a fine trout weigh- 
ing a little under “lb. The fish in these mountain 
streams are not large, but they are numerous and gamy. 

Then began our true sport—jumping from boulder to 
boulder, stopping at a deep pool, then on again to where 
the river was swift, so narrow at times one could jump 
across, the mountains rising steep from either side, 
the sky a little blue streak above, the water clear as a 
crystal. 

So engrossed were we in our sport we did not realize 
the lapse of time, until suddenly coming upon Alex. 
seated on a rock, a string of fish by his side, from his 
very attitude we guessed he must feel that gnawing sen- 
sation closely akin to hunger. ~We soon had a bright 
fire, the trout sizzling in the pan, the lunch spread, a 
boulder serving as a table, and we fell too with the de- 
light of children on their first ‘picnic. Alex, like the 
true gentleman that he was, preferred the sardines, 
orange marmalade and deviled turkey (he had never seen 
either before), but trout were good enough for us. With 
a considerable show of secrecy, he drew Howard to one 
side, whispering, “I’s seen turkey’s what could fly an’ 
them as couldn’t, but that thar deviled un is a new un 
on me.” 

Then as the sun in all his majesty sinks lower and 
lower, seeming to melt into the earth beneath, leaving 
the heavens brilliant with his rich blues, gray and pinks, 
the dainty opalescent reflection in the east tells us—if 
omens may be believed—that we may expect just such 
another day on the morrow. Passing an occasional 
mountain lass driving home her cows, stopping to buy 
for a mere song the pure maple sugar for our winter’s 
syrup, we wend ovr way homeward. As the summer’s 
twilight deepens, the mountains become more weird in 
their purple, almost duskv, hue, but the moon in all her 
splendor now rises over the peaks, and then we are soon 
home, tired and hungry, but happv with our day’s outing 
and sad to think that to-morrow we must bid adieu to 
our kind friends. 

We gather around the crackling fire of hickory logs 
even though it be the first of August. for it is often cold 
in midsummer in these knobs, listening for the last time 
to Clisby’s yarns. telling our own exveriences and wish- 
ing that we might stay on indefinitely. 

T must not neglect to tell you that for all this com- 
fort and pleasure we pay at the rate of twenty-five cents 
a day apiece. and the same for each horse. 

One would be inclined to sav that theirs is a sordid, 
prosaic life. and that he would feel the want of some- 
thing better. more ennobling. I perhaps would share 
with you this same feeling of oppressive narrowness in 
time, but no people on any spot on earth abound with 
more sterling qualities than those in these same East 
Tennessee Mountains. It is true the natives are cut 
off from all civilization, many of them never having seen 
a railroad: but they are good, honest and withal clever. 

This was an uneventful trip in the point of great 
catches. bret we are the richer by several pounds of 
flesh, feel hetter and are more able to meet and solve 
the pernlexing problems of life. anticipating next time 
a hunt for one of Clisby’s “b’ars” on Balsam. 

E. WEstTERN. 


The Boquet River. 


THE Roquet River, in its lower course, near Lake 
Champlain, is a good bass water. Bass are plentiful, but 
they do not average large. Albert Ferguson and a 
companion caught twenty-three $mall-mouths weighing 
13Ibs. near Little Falls, just above Whallonsburgh. a few 


days ago, using minnows for bait. Hundreds of small « 


bass far below the legal limit-in size are also taken from 
this stream. 

The Boquet above Elizabethtown is a prolific trout 
stream, and trout are taken all the way down to the 
high falls at Wadham’s Mills. Below this point the 
bass and pickerel from the lake have about cleaned 
them out, though trout are found in the small tributary 
streams. and occasionally taken in the main river. The 
Boquet is a beautiful stream from its furthest source. un- 
der Dix, in the Adirondacks. to its juncture with Lake 
Champlain. near Willsborough. Its waters are of crystal 
burity, and for most part it flows through rocky wooded 
land, or sandhills. where even the surface drainage is 
not apt to cloud it, J. B. B. 
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A List of the Fishes Known to 
Occur in Manitoba. 


BY ERNEST SETON THOMPSON, GOVERNMENT NATURALIST TO 
THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA, 


Tue nomenclature and arrangement adopted is that of 
Jordan and Evermann’s Fishes of North and Middle 
America.* For the revision of this list and its correc- 
tion up to date, as well as for other assistance, I am 
indebted to Prof. Barton W. Evermann, the ichthy- 
ologist of the United States Fish Commission. 


1. Ichthyomyzon castaneus Girard, Lamprey. 

Taken in the slough at Portage la Prairie on May 5, 
1884. It was attached to a pike. They are common in 
Manitoba, but I have seen them only in the Assini- 


boine (C. W. Nash). Specimen identified by Prof. Ever- 
mann (E. and T.). 


2. Acipenser rubicundus Le Sueur, Lake Sturgeon. 


In great numbers in Saskatchewan, Red and Assini- 
boine rivers, * * * Winnipeg River and Lake of the 
Woods (Macoun). Lake Winnipeg (Taché), at Port- 
age la Prairie. The river abounds in sturgeon also 
at Cedar Lake (Hind). This species is common at Win- 
nipeg and in the lakes to the north (Eigenrhannj). 
Nameyu of Crees: The great rapids which form the 
discharge of the Saskatchewan into Lake Winnipeg ap- 
pear quite alive with these fish in the month of June 
(Richardson). The most important food fish in the 
Lake of the Woods. 


3. Ictalurus punctatus (Rafinesque), Channel Catfish. 


Winnipeg. Exceedingly abundant in the Red River, 
where it is caught in great numbers, especially at night 
(Eigenmann). 


4. Ameiurus lacustris (Walbaum), Large Catfish, Great 
Fork-tailed Cat. 

In Saskatchewan, below the fork. * * * Common 
in Lake Winnipeg and in the smaller lakes connected 
with it (Macoun). British America to Florida and 
Texas; abundant in all large bodies of water (J. and G.). 
Mattumeg of Crees: Sparingly in the lakes through 
which the Saskatchewan flows (Richardson). 


5. Ameiurus vulgaris (Thompson), Common Catfish. 


Vermont to Minnesota and southward; rather com- 
mon (J. and G.). Manitoba (Jordan). Winnipeg 
(Evermann). 


6. Ictiobus cyprinella (Cuvier and Valenciennes), Com- 
mon Buffalo Fish. 


Winnipeg, two specimens (Eigenmann). 


7. Carpiodes velifer (Rafinesque), Small-eyed Carp, 
Sucker. 
Winnipeg, Brandon; I can detect no difference be- 
tween the specimens from Winnipeg and some taken in 
the Ohio River at Cincinnati (Eigenmann). 


8. Catostomus catostomus (Forster), Carp, Northern 
Sucker, Red Sucker. 


In great numbers in every part of the Northwest (Ma- 
coun). Mouth of the Souris (Hind). Winnipeg; said 
to be very abundant at Winnipeg during the winter 
(Eigenmann). Red sucker of fur traders, meethqua- 
maypath of Crees. This fish is well known in every 
part of the country that lies north of Canada (Richard- 
son). 

g. Catostomus commersonii (Lacépéde), Common Sucker. 


Gray sucking carp, mouth of the Souris (Hind). Win- 
nipeg, Westbourne, Qu’Appelle; very abundant every- 
where (Eigenmann). C. hudsonius, gray sucker of fur 
traders, carpe blanche of Canadians, namayneeth of 
Crees: A common fish in all parts of the fur countries; 
Cumberland House (Richardson). 


10. Moxostoma anisurum (Rafinesque), White-nose 
Sucker, Carp. 


Lake Winnipeg, Winnipeg, Brandon: This species is 
much less abundant at Winnipeg than the following 
(Eigenmann). 

11, Moxostoma aureolum (Le Sueur), Lake Red Horse. 

Winnipeg, Westbourne, Brandon (Eigenmann). 


12, Hybognathus nuchale Agassiz, Silvery Thick-jawed 
Minnow. 


Upper Missouri and Red River of North (Jordan). 


13. Pimephales promelas Rafinesque, Black-headed 
Minnow. 


Winnipeg, Westbourne, Brandon, Qu’Appelle; very 
abundant everywhere (Eigenmann). 


14. Notropis cayuga Meek. 


One specimen taken at Qu’Appelle by Eigenmann and 
described by him as new under the name Notropis 
heterolepis. 


15. Notropis blennius (Girard). 


Three specimens of this species were taken by Eigen- 
mann at Winnipeg. It was also obtained by him at 
Brandon and Fort Qu’Appelle, and described by him 
as new under the name Notropis reticulatus GC. W. 
Evermann). 


16. Notropis cornutus (Mitchill), Common Shiner, Red 
Fin or Dace, 


A number of specimens of this were obtained at Bran- 
don; none were seen elsewhere (Eigenmann). 


17. Notropis jejunus (Forbes). 


This species was found to be abundant at Winnipeg 
and Brandon (Eigenmann). 


18. Notropis atherinoides Rafinesque, Rosy Minnow. 
Winnipeg (Eigenmann). 


19. Notropis hudsonius selene (Jordan), Spawn-eater. 
Numerous specimens were obtained at '.Winnipeg, 
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Brandon, Fort Qu’Appelle and Medicine Hat; and de- 
scribed as Notropis scopiferus by Eigenmann. - 
20. Hybopsis storerianus (Kirtland). 

A number of small specimens from Winni 
ably to be referred to this species (Eigenmann). 


21. Couesius dissimilis (Girard), 


Lake Superior to upper Missouri region (J. and G.). 
Minnesota to Montana (Jordan). 


22. Platygobio gracilis (Richardson), Flat-headed Chub. 
_ One was obtained at Brandon, and I was told that it 
is abundant at that place (Eigenmann). Saskatchewan 
dace, no-matchee-gas of Crees: Abounds in that part 
of the Saskatchewan which flows through the prairie 
district (Richardson). 


23. Hiodon alosoides (Rafinesque), Gold-eye, Moon-eye. 

Abundant in all the rivers of the plains; Swan Lake 
(Macoun). Abundant in upper Assiniboine (E. E. 
Thompson). Abounds in Assiniboine at Portage la 
Prairie (Hind). This species is very abundant in the 
Red River at Winnipeg; was also taken at Brandon 
(Eigenmann). Oweepeetchessees of Crees, nuccaysh of 
voyageurs: This singular and beautiful little fish in- 
habits the lakes which communicate with the Saskatche- 
wan in the 53d and 54th parallels of latitude, but does 
not approach nearer to Mudson Bay than Lake Winni- 
peg (Richardson). 


24. Hiodon tergisus Le Sueur, Toothed Herring. 
Winnipeg, Brandon (Eigenmann). 


25. Coregonus quadrilateralis (Richardson), Pilot Fish, 
Round itefish. 


Upper Great Lakes, northwestward to Alaska; abun- 
dant in cold, deep waters (Jordan and Gilbert). 
26. Coregonus clupeiformis (Mitchill), Whitefish. 

There is scarcely a lake throughout the vast interior 
which does not teem with whitefish. * * * Multitudes 
in lakes Manitoba and Winnipegosis (Macoun). At- 
tihawmeg of Crees: An inhabitant of all the interior 
lakes of America, from Erie to the Arctic Sea (Richard- 
son). It is not certain, however, that all these references 
really refer to this species. Many of them may belong 
to C. labradoricus (B. W. E.). 


27. Coregonus labradoricus Richardson, Musquaw River 
Whitefish, Labrador Whitefish. 

Common in Lake of the Woods, and often mistaken 
for the common whitefish (C. chupeiformis), which is not 
known certainly to occur in that lake, though I have 
examined one specimen which is said to have come 
from Lake Winnipeg (Evermann). 


28. Argyrosomus artedi (Le Sueur), Cisco, Lake Herring. 


Great Lakes and northwest to Alaska and Labrador, 


very abundant, usually frequenting shallow waters (J. 
and 


29. Argyrosomus tullibee (Richardson), Tullibee. 


Great Lakes and Northwest (J. and G.). Ottoneebees 
of the Crees: This fish is very generally diffused through 
the waters of the fur countries; Cumberland House 
(Richardson). 


30. Thymallus ontariensis (Cuvier and Valenciennes), 
Michigan Grayling. 


Northern Michigan to Montana, northward to Alaska 
and the Arctic Ocean (J. and G.). Scarce (Jordan). 


31. Cristivomer namaycush (Walbaum), Lake Trout or 
Namaycush Salmon. 


New Brunswick to Montana and Northwest (Jordan). 


A denizen of the great lakes that lie between the United 
States and the Arctic Sea (Richardson). 


32. Salvelinus hoodi (Richardson), Masamacush (Gill and 
Jordan). 


Common in every river and lake from Canada to the 
northern extremity of the continent (Richardson). Prob- 
ably identical with the next species. 


33. Salvelinus fontinalis (Mitchill), Speckled Trout. 
Maine to Dakota and northward (Jordan). Arctic 


North America; rivers and lakes of British North Amer- 
ica (Ginther). 


34. Percopsis guttatus Agassiz, Trout Perch. 


Winnipeg Lake, Winnipeg, Brandon: This species 
is abundant in almost all streams from Winnipeg to Med- 
icine Hat (Eigenmann). 

35. Lucius lucius (Linnzus), Pike or Jackfish. 

Lake wae * * * Found in every river and 
small stream throughout the country (Macoun). Little 
Saskatchewan (Hind). Winnipeg, Brandon, West- 
bourne. This species is common throughout the North 
and | one of the most prominent game fishes (Eigen- 
mann). 


36. Lucius masquinongy (Mitchill), Maskinonge or 
Muskellunge. 


Great Lake region and Northwest (J. and G.). 
37. reemere pungitius (Linnzus), Nine-spined Stickle- 
ack, 


are prob- 


This species was obtained in the clear waters of the 
QuiApnelle River; it was not noticed elsewhere (Eigen- 
man). . 


38. Eucalia inconstans (Kirtland), Brook Stickleback. 
Qu’Appelle (Eigenmann). 
39. Ambloplites rupestris (Rafinesque), Rock Bass. 


Vermont to Great Lake region and Manitoba, south 
to Louisiana (J. and G.). 


40 Eupomotis gibbosus (Linnzus), Common Sunfish. 
Great Lake region. * * * Northern parts of the 
Mississippi vary; one of our most abundant and famil- 


iar fish (J. and 

4i. item salmoides (Lacépéde), Large-mouthed 
Red River of the North (J. and G.). 

42. Hadropterus guntheri (Eigenmann and Eigenmann), 
Winnipeg, three specimens (Eigenmann), 
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43. Boleosoma nigrum (Rafinesque), Johnny Darter. 


Specimens of this species were taken at Westbourne 
and in the Assiniboine at Brandon (Eigenmann). 


44. Hadropterus aspro (C and Jordan), Black-sided 
Darter. f oT J 


Four small specimens of this species were taken at 
Winnipeg and a number at Brandon (Eigenmann). 


45. Etheostoma iowz Jordan and Meek. 
Fort Qu’Appelle; a single specimen (Eigenmann). 
46. Perca flavescens (Mitchill), Common Yellow Perch. 
Seems to be abundant. * * * I obtained this fish 
in Lake Winnipegosis, Swan Lake, and in the small lakes 


at the head of the Red Deer River ‘Macoun). Abun- 
dant at Fort Qu’Appelle, Brandon (Eigenmann). 


47. Stizostedion vitreum (Mitchill), Wall-eyed Pike, 
Pickerel or Doré. 

Great Lake region, upper Mississippi, and some At- 
lantic streams north to the fur countries (J. and G.). 
Lakes Winnipeg, Manitoba and Winnipegosis. * * * 
Red Deer River (Macoun). Souris River (Hind). 
Mouth of Nelson River (Everrhann). Winnipeg (Eigen- 
mann). Skow of Crees, hornfish of fur traders: Inhabits 
the rivers and lakes of the fur countries to the 58th par- 
allel (Richardson). 


48. Stizostedion canadense griseum (De Kay), Sauger or 
Sand Pike. 


Winnipeg, Brandon (Eigenmann). 


49. Roccus chrysops (Rafinesque), White Bass. 


Great Lakes, Mississippi Valley and Northwest (J. 
and G.). 


50. Peletantes grunniens (Rafinesque), Fresh-water 


Winnipeg; abundant (Eigenmann). 
51. Cottus spilotus (Cope), Miller’s Thumb. 


Great Lakes in deep water, and northwest to Hudson 
Bay (J. and G.). 


52. Lota maculosa (Le Sueur), Ling, Burbot, Methy or 
La Loche. ; 

Common in all the lakes on both sides of the moun- 
tains (Macoun). Great Lake region north to Arctic 
Seas, abundant (J. and G.). Exists in every river and 
lake from Canada to the northern extremity of the con- 
tinent (Richardson). 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Still-Fishing for Big Pike. 


MinnEAPOLis, Minn., Aug. 26.—At this city I met 
Rolla Heikes, the famous trap-shooter. Mr. Heikes fol- 
lows shooting with great steadfastness and success, but 
when he wishes relaxation and recuperation, as for in- 
stance when he is in preparation for an interesting con- 
test at the traps, he takes to the woods and goes a-fishing. 
Shooting he regards as splitting wood, I imagine, but 
fishing fe looks upon as a sport, because he does not 
do that all the time and does not make a living out of 
it, Mr, Heikes is a consistent performer with a rod, 
however, as with the gun, and has a skill of no mean 
sort.. Last summer he wandered up into Wisconsin 
and discovered a lake called Long Lake, about fifty miles 
south of Ashland, where he had some very nice sport, 
chiefly with bass. This summer he went up there again, 
and tried for some of the bigger fish which are to be 
found in those waters. These fish are not the mus- 
callunge, for the Long Lake waters do not flow into 
the Mississippi River. The great fish which there tear 





“up the tackle of the anglers are the great northern 


ike, and they reach a very formidable size, as Mr. 
eikes learned last year. This year he resolved to 
get into closer acquaintance with some of them and 
went prepared. Q 
In those waters he found a custom not common in the 
muscallunge regions. The best guide, who knew the 
country thoroughly, showed the party that the best way 
to catch these big pike was not by trolling or by casting 
(the two accepted ways of fishing for muscallunge), but 
by still-fishing. The bait used was a perch a little 
longer than one’s hand, which was baited by passing 
the hook under the back fin. Above the bait, at a dis- 
tance of a few feet, there was fastened a bob or float, 
which kept the bait and hook at a given distance above 
the bottom. The big pike feed along the bars out in the 
middle of the lake, where the water comes up shallow, in 
spots known to a few of the older guides. Here the 
anglers lie at anchor and cast out the bait a good ways 
from the boat, letting the float keep the big perch free 
of the weeds. When the pike begin to feed they can be 
seen moving around the bar, and it was often the case 
that they caught several in an evening’s fishing from 8 
to 16lbs. in weight. The fish struck after the fashion 
of pike, going off with a strong run, the float going 
down and down until it was entirely out of sight. In 
play the fish were very free and strong, and they went 
out of water like the muscallunge. They gave fine sport. 
One day, just at noon, when he was not expecting a 
bite, Rolla noticed his float begin to act strangely, and 
presently it began to move off and then to sink. It 
went down and down, until finally he thought it time to 
strike. He did'so, and so developed a whirlwind at the 
end of his line. The big fish made a long rush away, 
and then headed straight back for the boat, under which 
it passed at railroad speed. The anchor was down, and 
it seemed that Seeiadiuen must be torn loose, but by 
care the boatmen got up the anchor and transferred the 
fight to the open water. Here it was nip and tuck for a 
long time, the great pike going off in long swift rushes, 
and then in sulking deep down. As he had tooyds. 
of line on, Mr. Heikes was able to maintain his control 
over the fish; and at last began to see it often near the 
top. After a fight of half an hour they got the big fel- 
low alongside, and the oarsman dropped his fingers into 
the eye sockets of the pike and lifted him into the boat. 
(It is a fact perhaps not known by all that pike can be 
up thus by the eye sockets, and wi 
much fir or resistance, being apparently helpless and 
:the grip at the eyes, whereas it would 
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break away and go into all sorts of fits if touched on the 

- body.) Once in ‘the boat, the captors fell upon the big 
fish and held it down, owe with difficulty. Mr. Heikes 
shows a badly lacerated thumb as a result of his.share 
of the fight. At the hotel the fish was found to measure 
43in. in length, and it weighed 26lbs. 30z.—certainly a 
very fine specimen. : 

Talking with some Eau Claire men about this ‘fishing 
country, one of them invited the lucky pike angler to try 
and catch a certain fish which he saw for a brief moment. 
and which he says was long as a fence rail. 

Mr. Heikes says he is going up there again next yea~ 
Lost Lake, on the Tea River, a tributary of the Flam- 
beau, where according to his report the muscallunge 
fishing is very fine in season. I do not know this water, 
and have not known any Chicago parties who have visited 
it. 
Tong Lake is a bit famous for these big pike, and = 
worth bearing in mind. It is near Drummond Statior. 
and T understand there are good accecmmodations ther2 


The Fish Commission of Wisconsin has lately been 
engaged along the bayous and pond holes of the Missis- 
sippi River, seining out the landlocked young fish and 
returning them to the main waters. There is no more 
practical form of fish protection or fishculture than this. 
Such fishes are known to be native to such waters and 
it goes without saying that they will thrive there betterthan 
importations, and their size when taken, in salvage is 
sufficient to assure their life when restored to the main 
waters. 

I had a curious instance of the growth of the preserve 
idea offered me the other day in lowa. It was at Newton, 
near the Skunk River, which was once a very fine fish- 
ing stream, as I personally know. Of late years the 


trot lines, nets, seines and dynamite cartridges have’ so 


depleted this stream that it is hard to catch a mess of 
any kind of fish whatsoever in a day’s work with hook 
and line. Seeing that this is so, a young man with 
whom I was talking went on to tell me, a little party 
of three or four young married men had just concluded 
to lease a little piece of land, some half a mile or so in 
extent, which inclosed a little open lake out in the mid- 
dle of the bottom lands of the Skunk River: Here, they 
had figured it out, they could employ a neighboring 
farmer as a keeper and could see to it that no one 
came in to shoot or fish on their property. They were 
intending to stock the water with bass, perch and rock 
bass, to plant wild rice and rushes, and to try for a little 
summer place, where they and their families could occa- 
sionally go down to the river with some prospect of get- 
ting a few fish or a few ducks in season.. This they had 
figured out for themselves pretty much independently 
and on original lines. I don’t think any one of them 
had ever seen inside a sporting paper, or had ever given 
the preserve system any considerable thought. Yet it 
was easy enough for them all to see that the old open 
ways of the past had ruined all chance of sport in that 
country, so that they must do something to keep out the 
unbridled public if they were to have the least of game 
or fish for themselves. I imagine that they may at first 
have some trouble with local farmer boys and others 
who have so long been used to doing as they liked with- 
out reference to the law, but after a while they will be 
able to gain respect for their property and respect also 
for their purpose of retaining a few of the original birds 
and fishes of that part of the world. Never was worse 
harried section than that, and so far as I can learn the 
State Fish Commission of Iowa has never heard of it, 
and such a thifig as a game warden is an unknown quan- 
tity. I used to tramp all over that open and then wild 
country when I was much younger, and at that time, I 
presume, I should have thought it impertinence of a very 
gross sort which should have told me when I should 
rise up or sit down in my wanderings, or which should 
have told me I could not-fish and shoot as I liked. 
Thanks to a good training at the hands of my father, 
who seemed always to have had the principles of modera- 
tion and decency in sport in his heart, long before the 
days of necessity or education’ in such matters, I was 
early in rebellion at the old wasteful ways, which it was 
easy to see would soon destroy the sporting resources 
of our country. There were not a half-dozen families 
in our village which did not laugh at such foolish notions. 
The story since then has been that to be read all over 
the country. Those who do not like the preserve idea 
may thank themselves that they have it. And it:is bound 
to come. 


Mary Yeats, 


Perhaps some sportsmen who travel out of the Chicago 

& Northwestern Depot of Chicago may have seen in 

“the general: passenger offices an old and white-headed 
man who writes tickets for the fortunate, and who has 

been head ticket clerk there for a long time. This is Mr. 

Franklin Price. This. week when I saw Mr. Price he 

gave me an envelope containing the announcement of 

his fiftieth wedding anniversary, on Aug. 31 of this year. 

E. Hoven. 





Bass and Trout in Croton Basin. 


CarMEL, N. Y., Sept. 3—The fishing in Gleneida 
Lake and the other lakes in this vicinity, which have 
been included in the water supply system of New York 
city, has been very good throughout the season. Black 
bass weighing from 2 to 6lbs. are caught almost any- 
where in the lakes, and pickerel and eels have perhaps 
never been more abundant. In so far as fishing is con- 
cerned the lakes and ponds in this section are consid- 
ered public property, and no attempt has been made by 
the city authorities to keep fishermen away. 

The ponds and lakes in this vicinity include Lake 
Gilead, Gleneida, Reservoir D, Southeast Reservoir, 
Drewsville Dam, 
Pond, China. Pond and Lake Mahopac. 

Mr. L. E. Cole, of this place, has been experimenting 
with salmon trout. He placed them in e Gleneida 
four years ago. - An occasional one has been caught 
every year since they were put in the lake, and the ex- 
periment is undoubtedly a success. 


Boyd’s Dam, Pine Pond, Barrett ’ 


Tons and Tarpon. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Allow me to add a word to the discussion of the tuna 
fishing .at Catalina Island, as compared with tarpon 
fishing-in the Gulf of Mexico, in favor of the tuna as 
the harder fighting fish. 

My- taekle is the same as that used for tarpon, ex- 
cepting:that a reel holding gooft. of line is necessary for 
the tuna, while 600 was ample for tarpon. This is owing 
to the. strength and speed of the tuna, whose rushes 
require more line. 

It was ‘after an hour and a half of the hardest sort of 
fight that a tuna weighing 148lbs. was brought to gaff, 
while a tarpon of about the same size was tired in 
thirty-five minutes, using identical tackle. 

The tuna is swimming about constantly in pursuit of 
the flying fish, while the tarpon is satisfied with less 
animated food, and it is for this reason that the tuna 
is the more powerful and swifter swimmer of the 
two. 

The method of trolling with flying fish also is more 
agreeable than still-fishing in the blazing sun, as one al- 
ways has a breeze to keep one cool, even if the fish do 
not bite, whilé’in Florida the weather conditions are 
apt to result in ‘heated language on the part of the pa- 
tient angler, after he has watched the sun climb to the 
zenith, without getting anything but catfish for his 
roasting. M. C. Arnot. 


Camp-Hire Sflickerings. 


“That reminds me.” 





A Few old sportsmen were relating their experiences 
to each other, when an interloper drew up and inter- 
rupted them with a few stories of his hair-breadth escapes, 
much to their disgust. Finally one chipped in and quiet- 
ly told the following story: 

“Three or four years ago I was hunting in the Rocky 
Mountains and happened to be on the top of a high 
precipice, and for the purpose of getting a better view of 
the valley, some 500 or 6o0ft. below, laid down my 
gun and crawled out upon a small rock overlooking the 
chasm, and strangely fell asleep. 

“Presently I was. awakened by a noise on the bank 
and saw a large bear within a few feet of me. Of 
course, I was powerless, as I could hardly move without 
falling from the rock and I could not escape to the 
bank nor reach my gun, which was beyond the bear. 

“Presently the bear crawled down slowly until he 
stood squarely over me on the rock.” 


After a short pause the interloper asked: ‘What did 
the bear do?” 
“Ate me up.” POKEEPSIE. 








- Che Hennel. 


Fixtures. 
Sept. 12.—Northwestern Field Trials Club’s Champion Stake, 


near Wiselw. Thos, Johnson, Sec’y. 
Nov. 1-5.—Fourth annual field trials of the Monongahela Valley 


Game and Fish Protective Association, Greene county, Pa. S. B 
Cummings, Sec’y, Pittsburg. 
Trials Club’s trials, Bicknell, Ind. S. 


Nov. 7.—Indiana Field 
H. Socwell, Sec’y. 

Nov. Eastern Field Trials Club’s trials, Newton, N. C. 
S.C. Bradley, Sec’y. 

Nov. 15.—International Field Trial Club’s trials, Chatham, Ont. 


W. B. Wells, Sec’y. 
Nov. 15-17.—Central Beagle Club’s annual trials. L. O. Seidel, 


Woes: 5-6.—Missouri Valley Field Trial Club's trials. c. 4H. 
erner, 5 

Dec. '6.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials, Lexington, N. 
Cc. W. B. Meares, Sec’y. 


Dogs, Coons, Possums and Rifle. 


Jameson, Tenn.—Editor Forest and Stream: I want 
to tell you about some coon hunting and a famous dog 
that once belonged to me. I had been running hounds 
for a number of years when, with the turn of the tide, I 
found. myself the owner of but one dog. He was a 
grand red hound, and had been a leader in the fox 
chase.. He was for a number of years my companion 
along the highways and hedgerows of our section of 
middle Tennessee. 

About this time something commenced to trouble 
my chickens at night. I encouraged the dog to run 
whatever it was, but met with poor success at first. 

Finally one night there was a great commotion among 
the chickens. I was out in a jiffy with the dog, and 
in two minutes he had chased something to the nearby 
woods, and was baying. I was soon -on the spot, and 
found him barking up a tall chestnut, standing somewhat 
apart from the other trees. The top was thickly set 
with leaves. and I could see nothing. I was anxious 
to kill whatever it was. The time was then about 12 
o’clock, and I was not willing to-sit up until daylight, so 
I fastened a lighted candle on the side of the tree and 
went back to bed. 

Next morning I went out early: The dog had stayed 
at the tree and the candle was stilf burning. Either the 
dog or the light, maybe both, had kept the game up. 
It proved to be ascoon, and was traveling out first on 
one limb and then another. 

The coon usually takes up its position in the main 
fork, and stays there, but this one was restless and was 
trying to make its escape. The first shot from my rifle 
brought it down. It proved to be an old suckler. The 
chickens were not troubled again soon, and from that 
night the dog was the greatest coon dog I have ever 
seen. I have owned a number of good ones, but this 
one stands a star among them. 

During the summer, after.what I have related, many 
and many a morning I waked to hear him barking in 
the woods, and many are the times I have gone to 
him and dropped my coon. 

As soon as and ’tatoes were ripe, I com- 
menced to hunt at night. He proved as good on pos- 


sums as he was on coons, and he had this peculiarity: 
He wouldn’t cry the track of either, but just slipped 
right up on them. 

My manner of hunting may interest some readers of 
Forest AND Stream. I believe it in paft original; at 
least I have never heard of any one trying my plan. 
I usually climb after the possums and shoot the coon’ 
using a rifle. This shooting can only be done when the 
moon is shining, but it need by no means be full. I 
ae killed them when it didn’t look larger than my 

at. 

My plan is to go to the tree, then back away, keep- 
ing the tree between me and the moon. The coon is 
easily seen. When the moon is on a line anyway 
near him his fur commences to shine, and when it is 
near him he looks like a polished silver ball. I get 
the coon at the lower edge of the moon, then bring my 
gun up from below. In this way a fine sight may be 
taken. More care needs be taken than in the day- 
time, but equally as correct a sight can be taken as in 
the daytime. Should the object be missed and a limb 
struck, the particles of bark that fly look exactly like a 
puff of smoke from a cigar, so. one may see exactly 
how close he is shooting. 

Should any coon hunters read this, I hope they will 
try my plan of shooting. It is certainly very fine 
sport. I have killed coons a full hundred vards or more. 

On one occasion I was hunting with a friend of mine 
in the hill country, and we were standing on a point of 
woodland overlooking a field. The dog, being a wide 
hunter, crossed the field and commenced to bark on 
the hill beyond. We found him treed up a large oak, 
standing on a high bluff. The moon was low, and I 
had necessarily to get a long way back. The coon was 
finally located near the top. The distance was so great 
I told my friend I never could kill that one. I was 
using a small rifle too, but the first shot struck danger- 
ously close, and the third one brought him down. He 
was a large coon and was only crippled, so was ready 
for a fight. A young hound had followed us that knew 
nothing about coons, but he soon found out something 
to his sorrow. He was the first to take hold. The coon 
fastened his teeth in the dog’s ear. The dog began to 
bawl and pull back. I put my foot on the coon. The 
dog continued to pull and split his ear almost from one 
end to the other, making. a noise like the tearing of a 
piece of canvas. On the way home that night we 
oo serene coon, but he was low down and was easily 

illed. 

I remember well the last coon I killed while I owned 
this dog. I was hunting in the flat country, along a 
willow branch, Some distance from me _ one 
round hill rose from the level and stood like a sentinel. 
Its top was crowned with giant forest trees. The dog 
went to these and found a coon. He was so far away 
I am certain I did not hear him when he first com- 
menced to bark. When I did hear him, I hardly could, 
but I knew him well. I found the coon lying in the 
fork of one of these large trees. The moon was small 
and was almost straight up. I stood near the root of the 
tree to shoot. The coon was looking down at me. The 
ball struck him in the face and he tumbled right down 
at my feet, and was dead almost by the time he struck 
the ground. After that the dog came up “strayed or 
stolen,” and I have not seen him since. 

BACKWOoDs. 


The Hound Pup. 


BY ADDA L. NICHOLS, 


I just wish that dapper little drummer who said 
Priceville was a dead town could ’a’ been here the 
day the train came in with Joe Borden’s hound pup. 

To be sure it wasn’t a*much for lookin’ pup, though 
they do say it’s a fancy breed an’ has a registered pedi- 
gree. 

_However, I don’t believe that would have made any 
difference to the drummer, for he, most likely, had been 
disappointed m business or crossed in love, probably 
both. Anyway he was soured in disposition from some 
cause or he wouldn’t have called our town dead. 

Dead, indeed! Why, that dog wasn't more than 
handed out o’ the baggage car ’til every man in sight 
was on his way to the depot. Actually they stood so 
thick about the express truck I couldn’t even see the 
box he was shipped in, an’ I was standin’ on niy tip 
toes too. 

What? well, I’ don’t know why I shouldn’t want to 
see, if I am an old maid keepin’ a milliner shop. 
Neither one o’ them things prevents a body’s wantin’ 
to know what’s a-goin’ on, so far as I’ve ever heard. 

You didn’t mean any harm, you say, never mind! I 
s’pose you didn’t. But, as I was sayin’, you’d ought 
to ’a’ seen those men. They fairly fell over each other 
tryin’ to be the first to get a look at the pup. 

Old Uncle George Merriman, that keeps the corner 
grocery, went clear up there without his hat an’ coat, 
though it was an’ awful cold day, you could see the 
wind flutterin’ his white shirt sleeves, an’ wavin’ the 
little fringe o’ gray hair below his shiny, bald pate. 

John Rider, bein’ a clerk, was obliged to stick to his 
customer. But it was Mrs. Bartlett he was waitin’ on, 
an’ she told me herself that she had to ask him for 
a lamp chimney three times, while he was stretchin’ his 
— out o’ the window, before she could make him 

ear. 

Dead, indeed! Why, it’s wonderful the interest our 
citizens take in things. All the men that had help in 
their stores left and run soon as they heard about it. 
Harry Houston locked up the bank and hurried off 
without his cane, for all he has such terrible rheumatism. 
He got a bad crack in his back while he was up there, 
so the men had to load him in a buggy an’ haul him 
home. I thonght for a time he’d got more attention> 
than the dog. But he didn’t. ’Twasn’t natural that he 
should, he’s just an ordinary man, an’ you don’t see a 
bloodhound with a registered pedigree every day. 

I reckon you’ve heard how smart the pup turned out? 
No? Well, did I ever! Oh, yes, I do remember now 
about your trip to Ohio, of course you couldn’t know. 

Well, you see, Joe hadn’t had his dog more’n 3 week 
when Middleton’s store was robbed. There was a lot 
0’ goods stolen and some money, the whole thing 
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amounted to softiething like seventy-five dollars’ worth. 

Middleton was the first man at the store that morn- 
ing himself, and he hadn’t more’n got inside till he saw 
what was wrong. So he came out on the pavement 
an’ told it. 

Of course there wasn’t much else done that forenoon 
but talk over the robbery, an’ everybody that couldn’t 
get into the store set on the hitchin’ rack an’ discussed 
the best ways to find the thief. 

Finally Rube Jones, the fire insurance agent that 
came here about a year ago, you recollect, stepped in, 
sort o’ finified, with his patent leather, toothpick shoes, 
an’ says he, “Have you looked for tracks?” 

There’d been a little shower in the night that laid 
the dust considerable, an’ soon as he spoke Middleton 
(like a drownin’ man catchin’ at a straw) went out the 
pack door. An’ there, sure enough, was great big, 
broad-soled tracks, plain as day. 

Yes, you're right, they followed ’em, an’ they led 
straight as a string to Lon Davis’ house over in the 
edge o’ town. 

Well, that settled it, the shoes was like Lon’s, an’ 
he’d always been shiftless an’ ornery; in jail once, you 
know, for stealin’ meat, though I'll always believe Lon 
wouldn’t ’a’ stole if he hadn’t been hungry. So they 
took him up an’ searched the house, but they couldn’t 
get any trace of the goods. 

It would have broke your heart to see Lon’s wife an’, 
the children cry an’ cling to him, when the sheriff led 
him away. Poor things! he wasn’t worthless an’ ‘triflin’ 
to them. 

Somehow or other Joe Borden hadn’t thought of his 
bloodhound ’til they couldn’t find the stuff that was 
missing, an’ Jim Brady began to twit him of it. 

You see, Jim sets up for a detective, an’ he’s always 
been kind o’ jealous of the dog. 

Joe got the pup right off after that, an’ took him up 
to the store, an’ they do say the little thing acted real 
intelligent. Anyway he smelled round a bit and took 
along the trail o’ them tracks to Lon Davis’, givin’ 
itonguie every two or three jumps, with all the men in 


‘ttown spurtin’ their best to keep up. 


When he got there he run over Lon’s little grass plat 
awhile, as if he was confused. Then he started again, 
faster than ever, an’ never stopped until he came up to 
Rube Jones’ insurance office. And there it was they 
found the stolen goods. Even the old shoes, like Lon’s, 
was found in a valise stuck away up in the scuttle hole. 

Well, Joe had all he could do to keen the dog off o’ 
Rube; an’ Rube squirmed more like a cornered garter 
snake than anything else I ever saw, when they ar- 
rested him. 

But you'd ought to see Lon Davis’ kids pet that dog, 
an’ as for Joe, don’t ever ask him about it, for he 
can’t talk of another thing but that hound pup. 


Points and Flushes. 


Notice has been sent out by the secretary of the A. 
K.°C., to the club delegates, giving notice that the 
regular quarterly meeting of the club will be held in 
the A. K. C. office, 55 Liberty street, on Sept. 22, at 2 
o'clock P. M. Also at 4 o’clock P. M. the committee 
on membership will meet for the purpose of receiving 
and acting on applications for admission to member- 
ship, and for approving the credentials of delegates 
whose names will be submitted to the club at its meet- 
ing the following day. 





Mr. Geo. W. Clayton, Box 914, Chicago, III, will su- 
perintend the first annual show of the Texas Kennel 
Club, to be held at Dallas, Texas, by the Texas State 
Fair and Dallas Exposition Association, Oct. 4 to 8. 
Entries close Sept. 19. After Sept. 15 Mr. Clayton’s 
address will be Dallas, care of the association afore- 
mentioned. Mr. Clayton further informs us “that ar- 
rangements have been made for the free transportation 
‘of all dogs collected at Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 
(City, so this should insure a big entry.” 


Pachting. 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forest AND STREAM is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
vertising has been uemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 














Tue yachtsmen of the Clyde, after ample experience 
with the fin-keel, are now busy with a plan for a re- 
stricted class of 42ft. L.R. yachts, a return to the use- 


. able craft of ten years back. The Yachtsman says: 





Nothing definite has yet been done about the new class of 


232-¢poters for the Clyde, although much has already been 


tawtly settled by those who are leading in the matter. 
‘The baudbox style of scantling and rabbit hutch type of 
accommodation are to be severly tabooed, and the boats 
=xre to be of one design, about 42-footers, not any less, 
with good quarters for both owners and crews, and with 
neatly fitted and well furnished ladies’ cabins. If the 
boats can be got for about £700 each ($3,500) there is 
every probability that several will be proceeded with; 
in fact no fewer than five owners are in such hearty sym- 
»athy with the movement that they are expected to 
Puild. The root idea of the whole matter seems to be 
the one well calculated to make for the good of yacht- 
ing. It is in brief to try to secure a ood and smart 
boat, at a reasonable but not mean figure, for such 
yachtsmen as cannot afford to maintain an expensive 
and otherwise almost useless machine, and a steam yacht 
to attend on her. It will be well for the best interests 
of the sport that they should be successful. 





This proposed class would probably run to about 38it. 
l.w.L.; or, allowing for the fuller L.W.L. and the added 
overhangs of the more moderate of the modern 3 
it would make a boat about as large as Minerva. e 
idea is similar to that suggested last year for a larger 

_size by the Newport owners of the 3oft. class. e 


“the Haslar Experimental 
Admiralty, has been very closely connected with meas-, 


’ combination. 


e 


plan is just oné more indication of the direction in which 
all yachting is trending. 





Yacht Measurement. 


THE writer of the following, Mr. R. E. Froude, of 
boratory of the British 


urement discussion and legislation in England, and is 
an expert on the subject of measurement: 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am much obliged to you for sending me your issue 
of July 9, containing an editorial article on “Girth as a 
Factor of Measurement.” With your reasoning in this 
article—on your statement—I concur in the main; but 
you do not appear to correctly appreciate the purpose 
with which the girth measurement was introduced into 
this country. 2 

You premise “that the direct end in view is the in- 
ducement of the designer to take a larger area of mid- 
ship section, at the same time leaving him free as to the 
provortions and form of this area.” Without professing 
to answer for the motives of every individual concerned 
in the introduction of the girth measurement of out 
present rule, I think it may safely be said that the 
general end in view was not what you describe in the 
above words, but was in one sense at least its precise 
converse 

The end in view was expressly not to leave the design- 
er free as to the form of the midship section; but rather 
to induce him to take a more compact form; to take a 
larger area maybe, but expressly a larger area relatively 
to the extreme cross section dimensions. And _ this 
end is directly promoted by the introduction of girth 
tax (coupled with beam tax, to which you make no 
reference), in complete or partial substitutian for sail 
tax. 

Qua effect on hull design, a sail tax is broadly equiva- 
lent to a tax simply on sail-carrying power, without dis- 
tinction as to the means whereby that sail-carrying power 
is achieved. Now sail-carrying power, as your argu- 
ment implies, is the product of two factors, weight and 
leverage; so that a given sail-carrying power may be 
achieved by a small weight and large leverage, or a 
large weight and small leverage, or any intermediate 
And the tax on sail has been found to 
promote recourse to the former alternative in a very 
undesirable degree. 

Manifestly, then, the natural and most direct correc- 
tive of this evil is to replace, wholly or partially, the 
tax on sail-carrying power achieved (as conventionally 
measured by actual sail spread), by a tax on the lever- 
age factor which helps to achieve it; this leverage 
factor being conventionally measured by the extreme 
cross section dimensions, of which girth may be taken 
as one. 

This, then, is the true raison d’etre of the girth ele- 
ment in the present English rule. It was introduced, in 
addition to a tax on beam, primarily to stop the un- 
limited recourse to draft, which a beam tax alone would 
have encouraged. Girth was chosen for this purpose, in 
preference to draft, partly for convenience, but also, and 
rather as an afterthought, for the sake of the direct 
encouragement of a compact type of section, which is 
afforded by the girth measurement taken along the 
curve of the sectional outline. 

It has been above contended that the substitution of 
a leverage tax for a sail (or sail-carrying power) tax is 
the natural and most direci cure for the tendency of 
the latter to promote undue recourse to leverage instead 
of weight. It is instructive to notice that similar rea- 
soning would lead us to expect much the same result 
(so far as hull design goes) from an increase of sail tax, 
accompanied by a premium on the weight factor, as 
measured either by displacement or sectional area. 

Hence I conclude—speaking quite broadly and gen- 
erally—that, subject to the adjustment of coefficients, 
there is no reason why formulas such as proposed by 
Mr. Hyslop and Mr. Herreshoff should not have much 
the same practical effect on hull design, either as the 
present Y. R. A. rule, or the intensification of it lately 
proposed, wherein the sail tax was discarded entirely in 
favor of an increased B. and G. tax. 

This reasoning of course applies only to boats with 
fixed keels: as regards centerboards, the hull effect of 
the two kinds of rules here contrasted would, of course, 
be very different. But setting this on one side, the 
chief essential difference in practical effect would lie 
merely in the matter of canvasing, i. e., relatively to 
stiffness. That is to say, the Herreshoff or Hyslop type 
of rule would strongly promote under-canvasing, while 
the Y. R. A. rule or its intensification would do so to a 
less extent or not at all. 

Whether the promotion of under-canvasing is to be 
regarded as a boon or the reverse is, I suppose, mainly 
a matter of taste. But, as a matter of principle, I wish 
to lay stress on what seems to me an almost fatal ob- 
jection to any form of rule which, like the Hyslop and 
Herreshoff rules, puts a direct premium on any meas- 
ured element of size. The primary and legitimate func- 
tion of any rating rule is to measure size, in order to 
eliminate the element of mere “size” from the com- 
petition, When, therefore, a rule directly provides that 
by increase of some measured dimension the rating 
for racing is decreased, such rule clearly contradicts 
this primary and legitimate function, and avowedly be- 
comes a mere engine for the control of design. 

Every practicable rating rule must indeed operate in 
some «measure to control design, whether we wish it or 
no; and when a rule is found to do so prejudicially, it 
is quite legitimate to so readjust the incidence of the 
taxations as that it may so far as possible control de- 
sign advantageously instead of the reverse. But to do 
this in such a way as to patently subvert its primary 
function of size measurement is, in principle at any 
rate, to take a distinctly new departure. i 

R. E. Froupe. 

Gosport, Aug. 9. 





We are so nearly in accord with Mr. Froude on many 
points, and in fact with some other of our correspon- 
dents in this discussion, that it is difficult to argue against 
them. In this case, where Mr. Froude differs from us 


it is not-in matters of principle, but rather in minor de- 
tails, which depend largely on very clear and accurate 
wording. 

It is possible that in the sentence first quoted by 
Mr. Froude we have failed to cover in a few words a 
statement that is capable of considerable amplification. 
We quite understand that in framing the present Y. R. 
A. rule it was intended to limit the designer to a certain 
extent in the use of extreme forms of section, such as the 
fin-keel or the Glencairn type; but, on the other hand, we 
have not understood that it was the intention to force 
him to the other extreme of one stereotyped section. 
It was, as Mr. Froude states, intended to promote “a 
larger area relatively to the extreme cross section di- 
mensions;” but even in doing this we do not understand 
that there was any intention of restricting the designer 
more than was absolutely necessary in his choice of pro- 
portions and dimensions. 

Our criticism, although expressly directed at girth as 
used in the British rule, was written entirely from an 
American standpoint, and from that standpoint we be- 
lieve that our statement is correct. The range of types 
in current use in this country is very much larger than in 
Great Britain, and the centerboard type claims a promi- 
nence here which it does not on the other side. It is 
impossible that any yachting body in this country should 
follow the course of the British Y. R. A. in absolutely 
excluding all centerboard types. In order to be accepted 
here, a new rule must do all that Mr. Froude claims, and 
in addition must leave the designer the greatest possible 
freedom in the selection between the centerboard and 
keel types. It must penalize the fin-keel and the -big 
Glencairn, but it must leave it possible (to take an in- 
stance from well-known boats) for a Nymph of the 
moderate centerboard type to compete fairly against a 
Minerva of the normal keel type. 

The point which we made is that the use of girth and 
beam, as in the Y. R. A. rule, tends to produce a certain 
fixed form of section; for instance that, applied to the 
class of the two boats just quoted, it offers strong in- 
ducement to the designer to take a beam of about roft. 
and a draft of about oft., and discourages him from such 
dimensions as 14ft. beam and 6ft. draft. The latter repre- 
sent the moderate type of deep centerboard boat, one 
whose value in American waters has been proved beyond 
question. While as a mere matter of private opinion, we 
do not believe that the latter as represented by Nymphand 
Harpoon can win races from the former as represent- 
ed by Minerva and Gloriana, at the same time we believe 
that an American rule should go as far as possible 
toward giving an equal opportunity to each type. 

The question which Mr. Froude raises over the taxa- 
tion of sail is a very nice one, but perhaps of more 
importance in theory than practice. We are again con- 
fronted on this side with peculiar conditions. The ten- 
dency in America has always been in the direction of 
overcanvasing, a matter of habit and tradition perhaps, 
but none the less strong on that account. We quite agree 
that a most effectual remedy for overcanvasing may be 
had by means of limitation; but it seems to us that the 
conditions on this side are such as to make the other 
method of a tax on sail itself more practicable. The 
principle -of taxing sail is now well understood and al- 
most universally accepted in America, but the principle 
of taxing the levers—beam and draft—is as yet un- 
known. In securing any general recognition of the 
latter principle, as contemplated in Mr. Hyslop’s pro- 
posal, it is probable that much more can be accom- 
plished by means of a moderate tax on dimensions, 
coupled with the existing tax on sail, than by entirely 
discarding the latter and working for what must seem 
to be very severe restrictions on beam and draft alone. 
The former stands a chance of being understood and ac-' 
cepted, where the latter would probably be rejected. 

_We are quite willing to accept Mr. Froude’s conclu- 
sion, that the general result of all the rules under dis- 
cussion will be the same; but from an American point 
of view it is impossible to set aside the centerboard 
type. We do not believe, however, that the Hyslop pro- 
posal, which is very different in principle, would pro- 
mote undercanvasing, or that it would do more in this 
direction than to check the development of excessive 
sail plans. In discussing “undercanvasing,” as Mr. 
Froude puts it, a great deal depends on the point of view: 
what would be considered a very moderate rig in Amer- 
ica would be looked on in "England as excessively 


large. 

The final point, whether a rule of the Herreshoff type, 
with displacement or an equivalent factor as a divisor, 
is admissible on principle as a measurement of “size,” is 
new to us, and we are not prepared to discuss it at 
present, as it pertains to the domain of theory, and 
there are numerous other matters of practical value to be 
dealt with just now if anything is to be done within 
the next two months. It may really be an interesting 
departure in the principles of measurement, but even 
so it may be left until it is decided whether the Hyslop 


‘formula offers sufficient promise of success in practice 


to warrant its trial. We regret that Mr. Froude has not 
touched upon the specific points that we urged against 
girth as an inducement to a greater area of section; and 
that he has not undertaken to discuss the principle of 
Mr. Hyslop’s formula in comparison with the formulas 
proposed by Mr. Herreshoff and others. 


The Y. R. A. and the America Cup. 


At the meeting of the British Y. R. A. at Ryde on 
Aug. 13 the following letter was framed, in answer 
to the application of the Royal Ulster Y. C.: : 








Yacht Racing Association, Royal Victoria Y. C., Ryde, 
Isle of Wight, Aug. 13.—Proposed Challenge for the 
America Cup.—Sir: I have laid your letter of the 25th 
ult. before Council at their meeting to-day, and the 
committee appointed by your club attended and explained 
the reasons for inviting the assistance of the Yacht 
Racing Association. The Council fully appreciate the 
courtesy of your club, but as the Yacht cing Asso- 
ciation have no jurisdiction in international racing, the 
com cil decline to express an opinion on the proposed 
challenge, ‘ : 

Your obedient servan 


t, 
Secretary, Yacht ing Association. 
To the secretary, Royal Ulster Ye Bins Ireland, 





A Modern Proa. 


Curnton, Ont., Aug. 19—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The correspondence regarding flying proas has reminded 
me of some notes I made an the subject in connection 
with Mr. Tyson’s experiments at Toronto, as“ per in- 
closed clipping from the Canadian Yachtsman and 
Canoeist of Dec. 1, 1894. It is worth pointing out that 
a proa is essentially different from any form of catamaran 
or double-hulled boat. The proa is a single-hulled craft, 
the balance boat or auxiliary hull simply serving as a 
hiking seat for the crew. 

Mr. Tyson’s craft is a combination affair, and so far 
as I know he is entitled to the credit of being the first 
to combine both the proa and catamaran in one craft. 
With the balance boat to windward, he has a proa; on 
the other tack, with the balance ‘boat immersed to lee- 
ward, he has a catamaran. 

I have heard something of a craft with a small auxil- 
iary hull on each side, and would like to see a report 
from any one who has tried the experiment. 

. W. Q. PHIL. IPs. 





From a very complete article on the subject published 
in Forrest AND STREAM three or four years ago Mr. 
Robert Tyson caught the idea and proceeded to rig the 
first proa ever seen on Lake Ontario. 

Those who are posted on the history of the American 
Canoe Association will at once recall the name of Mr. 
Tyson as that of one of the charter members, and in the 
earlier days of the Toronto C. C. he was foremost of 
the most enthusiastic cruising men. Although less prom- 
inent of late years, he has steadily adhered to his favorite 
sport, every season finding him out early and late, sailing 
and paddling, and rigging and cooking, or tinkering 
away at some of the never-ending odd jobs which are 
the delight of the school of: cruising canoemen—a class 
which is unfortunately not so well represented as it once 
was. In the course of his experience Mr. Tyson came to 
the same conclusion as many others—that a canoe was 





not powerful enough for general work in such open 
waters as Lake Ontario—and cast about for some method 
of improvement. He was satisfied with canoe methods 
as regards accommodations, using either a shore or 
canoe tent as circumstances decided, but was anxious 
to secure more stability and power without sacrificing 
the lightness of hull and small displacement which made 
the craft paddleable and gave facilities for beaching and 
camping out and the regular housing of the craft when 
not in use. As experiment he fitted a balance boat 
to his decked sailing canoe. The result was so satisfac- 
tory that he built the present proa, of which the cuts give 
a good idea. 

he large gain in stability due to the auxiliary hull led 
Mr. Tyson to adopt the very small beam of 27in. in the 
main hull, coupled with a length of 17{t., but good depth, 
as shown in the section. This gave a compact form with 
much stowage and accommodation, capable of great 
speed under sail and easily driven by the paddle. The 
balance boat is always carried to starboard, supported by 
arms of springy elm, the length of which has been grad- 
ually increased until] they now measure toft. The effect 
of this arrangement is easily understood. With the bal- 
ance boat to leeward the effect of heeling is to immerse 
it, which results in some of the buoyancy of the main 
hull being shifted 1oft. outboard, the effect on the gen- 
eral center of buoyancy (C.B.) being to place it at a 
point between the two hulls, and distant from each in- 
versely as its immersed bulk. The general center of 
gravity (C.G.) remains stationary or shifts in the oppo- 
site direction if the crew sit up to windward, and thus 
is established a long righting arm between the two 
centers, much longer than could take place in a single- 
hulled craft with only a narrow easily driven form to 
propel. On the other tack, with the balance boat tu 
windward, the shift to the C.B. is of course very re- 
stricted, but the weight of the balance boat so far out- 
board makes it very effective shifting ballast, added to 
which the crew hike clear outside the main hull, sitting on 
a platform placed as far out on the arms as will enable 
them to still work the ship, the combined effect being a 
very large windward shift to the C.G. equal in extent 
and effect to the shift of the C.B. on the other tack. It 
is evident that the greater the displacement of the bal- 
ance boat in‘ proportion to that of the main hull, the 
greater the shift to the C. B., and the consequent stability 
when the balance boat becomes immersed to leeward— 
always supposing that the latter possesses plenty of sur- 
plus buoyancy, as what little immersion is due to its own 
weight cannot affect the main hull at all. On the other 
hand, a heavy balance boat is more effective when car- 
ried to windward. To obtain the same effect on either 
tack it should weigh exactly half of its own bulk of 
water. 

But it is not necessary that this or any other definite 
proportion should be insisted on. In practice a decidedly 
light balance boat is preferable. giving great power when 
to leeward, and when carried to windward the same. 
amount of stability is made up by the crew hiking clear” 

outside, as al explained. — 
Although the above described proa-has given decided 
satisfaction, Mr. Tyson is by no means committed to the 
“exact proportions of any part, and may try a little more 


er ais 
® 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
beam in the main hull next time. As it is, an awkward 
state of affairs would result in the remote possibility of 
the balance. boat breaking loose, as the main hull, with 
its sharp floor and small beam, will not stand up alone. 
Nothing of the sort has ever happened, nor is it likely 
to, so long as.the simple connections required between 
the two hulls are well looked after. But a little more 
stability in the main hull is decidedly worth having, and 
it need not. interfere with general performance. The 
deep form shown has been found quite weatherly without 
a centerboard, the immersed balance boat also helping 
to prevent leeway. But concerning the question of 
model thereis room for much experiment, and in the 
meantime one of the best features of the balance boat 
idea isthat it can be fitted at small expense and trouble 
to any marrow skiff or canoe, at once producing a stiff 
and handy little sailing craft, which need lose scarcely 
any of its original convenient features. As the merits 
of the outfit become known, some cruisers will no doubt 
find the proa idea well suited to their needs. For a 
man who wants to house hfs craft in a boat house, and 
to haul it upon shore readily when cruising, it is just the 
thing, affording something of good working. stability, 
combined with no more beam or displacement than is 
absolutely necessary to accommodate the crew and their 
dunnage and duffle; and requiring only a small and handy 
rig. Onthe craft illustrated Mr. Tyson has used a canoe 
rig of batswing main and mizen, and last season he added 
a jib. The rig was found very satisfactory, as indeed 
it would be for any small cruiser, and so far as proas are 
concerned, the same considerations govern the choice 
of rig as in other craft intended for similar uses. 

The sailing canoe, with its original balance boat and 
fittings, upon which Mr. Tyson first experimented, now 
belongs to Mr. Felix Belcher, another enthusiastic cruis- 
ing man of the right stamp, and he gets excellent sport 
and satisfaction with it. 


Main Hull. 
TO. A Alea odoin tb cance i cdedeceehas 17 ft. 
Beam ...s.. ART ods CP MMR ORE NSS 65% De as abies 2ft. 3in. 
Wapth GUase ese eb wel cee cle vee et 1ft. 6in. 
ee Ee eR or ea eey pene rere 6in. 
Width of box keel—about ................6.. 4in. 
INN COOE BEEP oo aie ev ecaiee bic Ge ween 0h toft. 
Balance Boat. 
Nie MEME EWES. a gcse Fok seen bhesceae ee oft. gin. 
BE renee ee opr ince l cacteeccus tant aes 17in, 
Wi dn Foc Sate es dan cha ea erc ch cine dt & cern +ers 9 or I0in. 


The positions and proportions of the others parts can 
be obtained from the drawings, which are to scale. The 
beam of the main hull is carried pretty well fore and 
aft, and the bilge is very deep, the sides of the hull being 
almost parallel. 





{Mr. Tyson has since built several improved craft of 
this type, and is now sailing one.] 


The America Cup. 


On Sept. 2 the representatives of the Royal Ulster 
Y. C., Vice-Com. R. G. Sharman-Crawford, Hon. Sec’y 
Hugh C. Kelly, Hugh M. McGildowny and Wm. Fife, 
Jr., arrived in New York on the Britannic. On the fol- 
lowing day, in company with the Hon. Charles Rus- 
sell, they met the special committee of the New York 
Y. C. at the club house, Com. J. P. Morgan, Sec’y 
Oddie, Treas. Hurst, Messrs. H. B. Duryea and E. M. 
Brown. After a conference it was announced that the 
following informal challenge had been tendered and ac- 
cepted: 

“New York, Sept. 3.—J. V. S. Oddie, Esq., Secretary 
New York Y. C., 67 Madison avenue, New York.— 
Dear Sir: We have the honor, on behalf of the 
Royal Ulster Y. C.,.and in the name of Sir Thomas 
Lipton, a member of the club, to challenge to sail a 
series of matches with the yacht Shamrock against any 
one yacht or vessel constructed in the United States of 
America for the America’s Cup, subject to the deed of 
gift and subject to conditions to be agreed upon. 

“The following are the particulars of the challenging 
vessel: Owner, Sir Thomas Lipton; name of yacht, 
Shamrock; length of load water line, 89.5ft.; rig, cutter. 

“The Custom House measurement will follow as soon 
as possible. We shall be much obliged if you will 
acknowledge receipt of this challenge.. Yours truly, 

“R, G. Sharman-Crawford, V. C., R. U. Y. C. 
“Hugh M. McGildowny. 
“Hugh C. Kelly, Hon. Sec’y, R. U. Y. C.” 

Another meeting was arranged for Tuesday to dis- 
cuss dates, courses and secondary details. 


Quincy Y. C. Challenge Cup. 


THE final race for the Quincy Y. C. challenge cup 
was sailed on Sept. 1, resulting in a win for Recruit, 
the defending boat. The wind was N.E. and very 
light, the course being laid out to wirdward, with Seal 
Rocks as the turning point. Duchess set a topsail, 
which helped her in the light air. The race was to start 
at 10:30, but it was delayed for an hour waiting for 
wind. There was enough at the start to induce Duche’s 
to stow her topsail. She crossed first, but Recruit had 
the better position and more way on, and with the 
weather berth soon took the lead. Duchess held her 
own very well on the wind, and they were timed: 
EN Eber cocessbessaha MOR TT TNE oii cccsvcicecoses 12 07 34 

Duchess carried her topsail down wind, the first round 
was timed: 

PUR. vec ccnessccitvccen 12 3102 Duchess .......cssce.00.. 12 31 50 

There was more wind on the second round, and Re- 
cruit made a big gain, the times at the windward mark 
being: 

ROWER ok cd ascucvrcconsens 10220 Duchess ............0..0.% 1 66 03 

Duchess carried topsail and balloon jib in addition 
to spinaker on the Tun home, but she was unable to 
catch Recruit, the final times being: 

Finish. Elapsed. 
WORE. isdn. ccesccavesdeepeaehens onthe satin 1 25 04 1 S 04 
BOUIN. kbc 0s ccccss cece bibaewivepenaaeapanneinn 127 39 1 57 39 

In order to give a chance to the schooner Bird, Mr. 
‘S. D. Small, the Quincy Y. C. has offered a $50 cup 
for a race between Recruit and Bird, also open to 


Indian Harbor Y. C. 


Greenwich—Long Island Sound. 
Saturday, Sept. 3. 

Tue Indian Harbor Y. C. sailed its autumn race on 
Sept. 3 in the hottest of hot weather and a light and: 
fluky breeze. But one*round of the course was sailed, 
the result being as follows: 

Yawls—Start 2:35. 
RM. Finish. Elapsed. 
Consuelo, A. W. Cabot............. 29.00 7 00 00 a 4 00 


Cutters and Sloops, 36ft. Class—Start 2:35. 
34.00 5 36 32 


Vorant II., G. G. Tyson............ 3 01 32 


POG, Fe Fie) SU aie cvcsdacacsdet 34.00 6 00 50 3 25 50 

Sloops, 20ft. Class—Start 2:40. 
Asthore;: FB. JOme0s i... cssasecccces 20.00 5 02 16 2 22 16 
Mingle, J. As Taare scccuveccscscces 17.00 5 46 13 3 06 13 

Cabin Catboats—Start 2:50. 
Uarda, H. H. Gordon..............0. 24.64 5 02 54 217 & 
Presto, H. S. Hatfield................ 22.00 Withdrew. 
Racing Knockzbouts—Start 2:50. 

Mongoose, Simeon Ford............. 21.00 5 16 35 2 26 35 
Mariposa, W. H. McCord.......:... 21.00 Did not finish. 


One-design Knockabouts—Start 2:50. 








. Lucille, Daniel Bacon................ J 5 00 06 2 10 06 
Senta, Daniel Bacon................. 21.00 5 01 59 2 11 59 
Midge, F. W. Boyer. -..........s.00 21.00 5 02 38 212 38 
Wyntje. F. S. Hastings............. 21.00 5 05 03 2 16 03 
Ditto, H. S. Redmond............... 21.00 Did not finish. 

Dories—Start 2:55. 
Ketch II., L. C. Ketchum (ae qnee 4 26 28 1 31 28 
Fiddler, E. Dominick.... 5 12 36 217 36 
Black Cat, C. H. Dayton. Did not finish. 





The Seawanhaka Cup. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. was 
held at Oyster Bay on Sept. 3, Com. Rouse presiding, 
the meeting being called to receive the report of the 
race committee on the recent races for the-Seawanhaka 
international challenge cup. .The report of the race com- 
mittee was read, also reports from Messrs. Crane and 
Gibson. There was also read a letter from Messrs. 
Dresser and Kerr to the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 
stating that in sending to Mr. Crane the telegram al- 
ready published they were acting solely as individuals, 
and did not presume to speak for the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Y. C. The race committee report in brief ex- 
pressed the opinion that Dominion was of a type not 
considered when the conditions were originally framed, 
and that she is not properly eligible to the races for the 
cup; also that the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. was at 
liberty under the terms of trust to frame new conditions. 
The various reports in full will probably be made pub- 
lic later. 

The report of the race committee was adopted. 

On Sept. 2 a special meeting of the Royal St. Law- 
rence Y. C. was held at Dorval, at which it was re-- 
solved to return the cup to the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. 





Canoeing. 


American Canoe Association. 


Nineteenth Annual Meet. 


THE pressure of important yacht races for the past two 
weeks has made it necessary to defer the account of the 
continuation of the A. C. A. meet, which ended on Aug. 
19. The complete record of the races is here given. The 
results show very little change from the preceding two. 
or three years, and no improvement. The sailing trophy 
race brought out nothing up to the standard of Mab, 
and she covered the course half an hour ahead of her 
competitors, but she was disqualified for starting before 
the gun and not recrossing. The trophy goes to the 
New York C. C., through the patience and persistency of 
Mr. Smythe in sailing out the race to a finish, though a 
long way astern. The paddling trophy brought out a 
new man, Mr. H. C. Allen, of Trenton, N. J., Park Isl- 
and C. A., a cruising canoeist with a good record of 
actual cruising. Apart from the new open canoes, the 
meet developed nothing new in boats or canoeing ap- 
pliances. 

The meet proved a pleasant and sociable one, greatly 
enjoyed by all who attended; the location was sufficient- 
ly isolated to prevent the overrunning of the camp by 
tourists, The quiet little town of Gananoque was at a 
convenient distance for an afternoon paddle, and canoes 
and other boats went back and forth constantly, but the 
townspeople were all more or less used to camping and 
picnicking, and were always welcome in camp. The inci- 
dents varied very little from those of former years, the 
one exception being tke miniature hurricane of Aug. 
15. Very elaborate plans had been made for the A. C. 
A. circus, under the direction of Mr. Seavey. A large tent 
was erected, talent was gathered from the members in 
camp, a band was brought from Gananoque, and quite 
elaborate preparations were made. Early in the evening 
a number of visitors came from Gananoque and other 
places among the islands. Just as the tent was well 
filled a violent storm broke over the camp, with little 
warning, blowing down the circus and other tents. For 
a few minutes matters looked very serious, as many peo- 
ple were under the tent, and some of the fittings took 
fire from the lamps, but all were rescued without injury 
and given shelter in the headquarter tents and such 
other places as were available. Much minor damage was 
done to the mess tent and private tents, and the circus 
was wrecked for the time being. Everything was re- 
paired, however, under the energetic management of 
Mr. Seavey, and the performance took place on the fol- 
lowing Thursday, to the amusement of a large audience. 

The meeting of the executive committee was set for 
Aug. 13, but as the Eastern Division, whose turn it was to 
take the commodoreship and the meet in 1899, was not 
prepared to offer nominees for commodore and secre- 
tary-treasurer, the meeting was adjourned to Aug. -~. 
The Eastern Division being unwilling to accept its turn. 
the Central Division came next in order, and F. S| 
Thorn, of the Buffalo C. C., was elected commodore, and: 
C. P. Forbush, of the same club, secretary-treasurer, 

The annual meeting of the Atlantic Division was held’ 
on Aug. 13, the officers elected being: Vice-Commo- 
dore, F. C. Moore; Rear-Commodore, H, C. Allen; Pyr-- 
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A BIT OF 
Photo by A. 


ser, J. C. Mowbray; Ex-Commodores, W. C. Lawrence, 
Nathaniel Hyatt. The annual meeting of the Central 
Division was held on Aug. 14, the following officers be- 
ing. elected: Vice-Commodore, C. P. Forbush; Rear- 
Commodore, L. C. Woodworth; Purser, C. H. Wil- 





H. C. ALLEN, PARK ISLAND 
Winner of Paddling Trophy. 


liams; Executive Committee, W. R. Huntington, of 
Rome; F. G. Mather, of Albany, and H. C. Morse, of 
Peoria, Ill. ae 

The camp will be remembered as one of the most 
picturesque in itself of any yet held, the accompanying 


THE MAIN CAMP. 


A. Lewis. 


photos show a couple of pretty bits. The excellent re- 
arrangement of the ground removed many of the ob- 
jections to the site, and helped to make the camp a 
pleasant one socially, the headquarters being in the 
center and easily accessible from all points. 


CG A 
Photo by A. A. Lewis. 


Event No. 1. Record combined paddling and sailing race, Aug. 
18; start 10:02: 










Az I i ree ra i tse 
Be eT Stanley 1048 00 = 11.9068 «1:88 
qe 3 +849 a. # 


CLUB FOUR CREW. me ane 
big : Photo by A. A. Lewis. 


Event No. 2. Record paddling, % mile, Aug. 17, start 3:00: 


‘ ‘oints. 
Is, Louis May o.c.s.000 2 





teats, rh MM 
Wind too light to! 


too light to finish within time limit. Recal 
awarded points according to position. 


° Trial sailing ° Aug. 15; start 10:05: 
ayer First "Sioa “Sinird Fourth 


round. round. round. round. Part. 
Mab: scnjccsisted 102125 103655 105359 111239 10739 
Me: cceweoveseoia 1023 30- 103847 1056 3 154 1104 
GES wecceducwun 102431 104108 105828 112130 1 16 30 
TRU. cbs canes 10200 104331 110259 1245 11950 
Pioneer ......... 0B 10492 1000 Ho 1262 
Toreador ....... 10234 045 UlO 1335 12835 


Wind W.S.W. moderate. Water smooth. 
Event No. 5. Novice sailing race: No entries. 
Event No. 6. Trophy sailing race, Aug. 17; start 10:05: 
Pioneer, H. mythe— x ; 
First Second ‘Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
round. round. round. round. round. round. Elapsed. 
10 2 25 104710 111050 113400 115815 122515 220 15 
Mab, Chas. E. Archbald, did not cross starting line; Az Iz, L. 
H 


. May, fouled buoy; Tanis, F. E. Moore, disabled; Zip, J. C. 
Mowbray, disabled. 


Wind westerly, stiff. Water rough. 


Event No. 7. Dolphin sailing trophy, Aug. 17; start 10:05: 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 


round. round. round. round. round. Elapsed. 
Sie. nvgeasind 10 23 45 10 43 02 11:02 30 11 22 36 11 4640 1 41 40 
SD: sbenaveeke Did not start. 
AS DO. sect eses Fouled buoy. 
ROBES. oo vader es Disabled 


Wind westerly, stiff. Water rough. 


Event No. 8. One man paddling, decked canoes, called Aug. 15: 
No starters. 


No. 9. Two men paddling, decked canoes, called Aug. 15: No 
starters. 


wnt No. 10. Atlantic Division trophy, sailing, Aug. 11; start 

First Second Third 

round. round. round. Elapsed 
RINE 'pdincengcounicedssineee 1056 28 111208 112800 0 48 45 
MEE: suecesecksspooeebonaail 10 57 00 11 13 31 11 30 08 0 50 58 
DEERE. Siedgectsciiuatccns 105842 111721 113648 0 57 33 
Pioneer .. 10 59 02 11 18 10 ll 37 31 0 58 16 
Eclipse 11 22 46 11 43 31 1 04 16 
NED” cnnctbonegebovesdveseuese 111902 Withdrew. 





Wind westerly, moderate. 
» i No. 11. Central Division trophy, sailing, Aug. 11; start 





First Second Third 
round. round. round. Elapsed. 
Tramp, C. Forbush --11 0925 113928 120953 1 30 38 
— are eoccscccssceces ll 17 42 12 00 50 12 48 32 2 09 17 
Idontno, G. MacTaggart...111808 115844 125018 211 03 
Wind westerly, moderate. 
Event No. 12. Orillia cup, sailing: No entries. 


Event No. 13. O 


pen canoes, sailing and paddling combined, 
Aug. 18; start 10:25: p F 


SO eee ee eeeeereeeeeeees © oe #8 


* Used double paddle, disqualified. 
Wind light, northerly. 


Event No. 14. Open canoes, with or without side decks and 
combing, Aug. 15; start 12:00 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Wah-tah-wah, L. B. Palmer ..........00seeeee 10 59 05 0 34 05 
SAEED, ie Bla CENT Swencnsnbccodccc’ecevetee 11 03 59 0 38 59 
*Madge, F. L. Dunnell ica 


; Finish. Elapsed. 
Open, Chas."E. Archbald ........s0cs0seeeees 3228 4=| 0 27 28 
Peaulein, C. V. Samuylel coccccccsscccccccccccs 12 33 08 0 28 08 
Wah-tah-wah, L. B. Palmer ........0.cesseeees 12 3 00 0 30 00 
Grace, F. M, Pinkney 5.0.00ccccccccccccccecses 12 4 00 0 40 00 

Wind westerly, moderate. 

Event No. 15. Open canoes, sailing, Aug. ll; start 2:39: 

Finish. Elapsed. 

Open, Chas. EB. Archbald .......sccesecccocvece 3 08 55 0 29 55 
A RR eee 3 18 38 0 39 38 
Wah-tah-wah, L. B. Palmer ........0..eseee0e Did not finish. 

— Leroy, did not cross starting line. 

Wind westerly, moderate. 

Event No. 16. Trophy paddling, Aug. 17; start 3:30: 

Mochdonius, H. C. Allen, winner, time not taken; ——, M. D. 
Wilt, second, time not taken; Dahinda, A. H. Wood, third, time 
not taken; ——, W. Begg, 


b fourth, time not taken; ——, F. 
Rogers, fifth, won by one length; —, E. E. McNicholl, withdrew; 
—, F. Taylor, withdrew. 

Wind westerly, strong. Water rough. 


Event No. 17. One man goddling, single-blade, Aug. 18: 

F. Taylor, winner b half a jengsh E. MecNicholl second; 
F. fouers third, G. W. Begg fourth, E. Richards withdrew. 

Wind westerly, moderate. 


Event No. 18. Two men, paddling, open canoes, Aug. 18: 

G. W. Begg and J. McM. Mowatt, winners by a length and a 
half; F. J. ogers and E. H. Richards second, J. F. Taylor and 
E. McNicholl third, J. C. Mowbray and G. W. Taggart fourth. 

Event No. 19. Fours, paddling, Aug. 17: 

Toronto C. C.—McNicholl, Taylor, Richards and Be 


by half a length. Atlantic Division—Wilt, Wood, 
Allen second. 


Event No. 20. War canoes, Aug. 17: 


Toronto C. C. winner by quarter of a length; Brockville R. C. 
second, Buffalo C. C. third. 


Event No. 21. Relay race, Aug. 18: 


Toronto _C. C.—Taylor, Rogers and Begg, winners by five 
lengths. Park Island C. C.—Allen, Wood and Wilt, second. 
Event No. 22. One lady, paddling, Aug. 10: 


Miss E. Montizambert winner by two lengths; Mrs. J. E. Plum- 
mer second. 


Event No. 23. Two ladies, paddli Aug. 10: 


ng, 
Misses E. Montizambert and E Wattles winners by three 
lengths; Mrs. J. E. Plummer and Miss Sands second. 
Event No. 24. Rene, swim and paddle, Aug. 18: 
F. B. Matthews winner, J. W. Sparrow second, F. Faylor third. 
Event No. 25. Paddling, upset, Aug. 18: 


L. B. Palmer winner. Two others started who did not finish. 
Event No. 26. Swimming: 


F. B. Matthews winner, A. H. Wood second, F. J. Rogers third. 


Gray- Shooting. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for almost a quarter-century. 


, winners 
eroy and 














If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 


Sept. 7-8—Kingston, N. Y.—Tournament of Hudson River 
League, on grounds of Kingston Gun Club. 


Sept. 7-8.—Haverhill, 


Mass.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 


tion, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. Geo. 
F. Stevens, fi 


Sec’y. 
78.—Si Til. 
ere 


9.—W All-day shoot ep 
tog Bhooting Assotiation. “0. ; <. groun ol 
joa 17.—New Brunswick, N. J- 

ersey 


o —T of 
Sept. Lee Dene, | Mich. ‘ournament 


eet 2 SEieveland, QO Cicreingd, Gun Club’s eighteenth 


—Sidell Gun Club’s tournament; ‘targets 












FOREST AND STREAM. 





Szpr. 10, 1898.] 
i Re-Cney Neb.—Fourth annual shoot of the Du Pont 
Sept. _ 24.—Conshohocken, Pa.—Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ 


ie. 

Sept. 28-29.—Bloomfield, Ind.—Bloomfield Gun Club’s target’ 
tournament. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1.—Altoona, Pa.—Tournament by members of the 
Altoona Rod and Gun Club; targets and live birds. U. S. Houck, 
W. S. Bookwalter, G. G. Zeth, Committee. 

Oct. 46—Des Moines, Ia.—lowa State Sportsmen’s Association; 
open to 

"Oct. 4-6.—Newburgh, N. Y.—West Newburgh Gun and Rifle 
Association’s fall tournament. - 

Oct. 11-12.—Mt. Sterling, I1l.—Mt. Sterling Gun Club’s two days’ 
tournament. J. Breidenbend, Secretary. 

ct. a are Ind.—Greensburgh Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. W. Woodfill, & r 

Oct. 18-21.—Belle Meade Stock Farm, near Nashville, Tenn.— 

Two days at targets; two days at live birds; $500 added. W. R. 


Elliston, Manager. 

Oct. 18-21. Baltimore, Md.—Fourth annual fall tournament of 
the Baltimore Shooting Association; two days at targets, two at 
live birds: Geo. S. Harrison, See’y. 

1299. 


April. 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament, 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication n 
hese columns, also any news notes they may care tohave printed. Tiee 
in all events are considered as divided unless o' herwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








The Mount Kisco Rod and Gun Club, Mount Kisco, N. Y., will 
hold a live-bird handicap, two events, on Sept. 22. The first event 
will be at 7 live birds, $5 entrance; the second at 10 live birds, 
$10 entrance; the handicaps from 25 to 32yds. Entries close Sept. 
20, at 8 P. M. All those who desire to enter one or both of 
these events can make arrangements by communicating with Mr. 
G. E. Sutton, care of the Mount Kisco Rod and Gun Club, before 
the time of closing. If there are over twelve entries the purse 
will be divided into four moneys. Shooting begins at 10:30 sharp. 
Messrs. Otis Arnold, of the Pawling Rod and Gun Club; Frank 
Fowler, of the Mount Kisco Rod and Gun Club, and B. Waters 
have been appointed handicap committee. Extra events at targets 
will be shot if time permits. Mount Kisco is 37 miles from 
New York. The grounds are attractively situated and the shoots 
are very <onapenial contests. In arranging this live-bird handi- 
cap, there is no effort to make money out of it. Sport dominates 
all other interests. Those who intend to participate should enter 
early, so that the managers can make their arrangements for 
birds, etc. 

A target and live-bird tournament will be given by members 
of the Altoona Rod and Gun Club, at Wopsononock Park, Al- 
toona, Pa., Sept. 30 and Oct. 1. There are ten target events on the 
first day, 125 targets, with a total entrance of $12.50, and one event 
15 live birds, $8 entrance. The second day’s programme has ten 
target events, one at 50 singles for the championship of Blair, 
Cambria, Bedford and Huntington counties, entrance $3.50. The 
total programme targets for the day number 155, with a total 
entrance of $14. The Jack Rabbit system, class —— high 
guns, are used, the former mostly. o reach the grounds take 
street cars (one square from depot} to Juniata Station; then P., J 
& E. R. R. to Wopsononock. ere is a good hotel on the 
grounds. Altoona headquarters will be at the Brant House. Live- 
bird events will be shot on the second day if the shooters so de- 
sire. Those who enter in all target events will be given free target 
entrance in the gt pa ange U. S. Houk, W. S. Book- 
walter and G. G. Zeth, committee. 

Under date of Sept. 2 Mr. John Parker writes: ‘On account of 
my prolonged business trip South, the annual State shoot of the 
Michigan State Trap-Shooters’ League has been again postponed 
until Sept. 20, .21, bo and 28. The first two days will be State 
shoot days, open only to residents of State. Second two days will 
be open to amateurs only, manufacturers’ agents allowed to shoot 
for targets only. There will be open events each day during State 
shoot, and a set of extra traps will be on hand for non-residents 
of State to shoot sweepstakes. During the first two days the 
State League trophies will be shot for. Cash prizes, trophies, 
fishing rods and merchandise will be offered as prizes. I have 
given up my annual shoot this year on account of this shoot. 

Mr. C. W. Budd, of Des Moines, Ia., writes us as follows under 
date of Aug. 31: “The Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association will 
hold their annual convention and tournament at Des Moines, Ia., 
Oct. 4, 5 and 6. This tournament will be open to all, with the 
exception of two State events. The pursgs with added money 
will be divided by the four-money equitable system that gave 
good satisfaction at the Minneapolis tournament. Three hand- 
some cups will be given to the three classes, as follows: 70, 
and 90. Those shooting through the programme and placing them- 
selves in either the above classes will shoot off for the final 
ownership of the cup in their class. Contest to be at 50 targets, 
entrance price of targets only.’ 

On Sept. 14, at Cable’s Hotel, Midland Beach, Staten Island, 
a live-bird handicap will be held under the auspices of the Staten 
Island Lacrosse and Athletic Association. Two events are on 
the programme, one at 25 birds, $10 entrance, birds extra, with cup 
to first besides first money. The other at 10 birds; $2, the prize 
being a cup. A clambake will be a feature. Shooting com- 
mences at o’clock. » eitaetiehs ed a 

The Boiling Springs Gun Club, of Rut iord, N. J., will ho 
a handicap s on at 100 targets, Sept. 24, at 1 o’clock. Targets 
will be thrown Sergeant system. Entrance $5. Targets deducted 
from purse at 1% cents. Money divided according to the Rose 
system. 

The members of the Marshall Rod and Gun Club, Marshall, 
Ill, at a recent meeting elected officers as follows: President, D. 
D. Doll; Secretary, S. Handy; Treasurer, H Dulaney; Man- 
ager, W. Harlan; Assistant Manager, V. L. ee is as 

Mr. J. B. Barto and Dr. S. Shaw, Chicago, have challenge r 
T MS titks to shoot a match for the Chicago live-bird challenge 
trophy. Uneasy rests the head which wears a trophy these warm 
days. : 

The second annual tournament of the Mt. Shasta Gun Club, of 
Redding, at live birds and targets, will be held at Redding, Cal., 
Sept. 9. A grand ball will conclude the event. ; 

e next shoot of the Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League will 
be held on the grounds of the Washington Gun Club, msho- 
hocken, Pa., Sept. 24. ian ne ali 

The Mt. Sterling Gun Club, of Mt. Sterling, Ill., will hold a two 
days’ tournament, Oct. 11 and 12. J. Breidenbend, Secretary. 


The regular monthly cup see of ~~ Brooklyn Gun Club will 
t . 
take place on Saturday o is wee nisciataen Slatin, 


Hingham Gun Club. 


1nGHAM, Mass., Aug. 27.—The Hingham Gun Club held a 
tas taruet handicap esgeee on the grounds Saturday, Aug. 27. The 
day was perfect for trap-shooting, although the birds were of 
the tricky kind, some fast, some slow, some high and some 
low. Leroy, with his Remington and Du Pont powder, landed in 
first average for the day with .933 per cent. Dickey, shooting a 
Parker gun and E. C., was second with .902. Dickey’s shooting 
in the iOo-target match was wonderful, as he scored 97, and the 
birds were not thrown for records either. Leroy was his nearest 
competitor, with 93. . é 

in the 100-bird match: Dickey 97, Henderson 91 plus 
a toeale "93, Allison 91, Jones 82, Howe 81, Herbert 81, 
Waldo 








73, Bowker 70. 

Following are the scores: 

Events: 1234656 

Targets 10 15 10 10 15 100 Broke 
Henderson ....-. . 819 &8u49 174 
Dickey ..... 811 9 9169 176 
Howe ......--- 5.8 9 71 8 144 
GRD. Sp d%0500 . $12 6 8 14 82 169 
SEED ‘evedes 0% . &8.. 65 8 ira 
Waldo .. 795727 139 
Leroy .....-- 8 13 10 10 14 93 182 
Herbert ... 8 910 10.13 81 ies 
Allison ....- tol se be eee s Z3 





eeeccereeesregeerererreregerege oF te OF 


- IN’ NEW JERSEY. 
NEW. UTRECHT GUN CLUB. 


Woodlawn, Brooklyn, Sept. 5.—Theré was a aa attendance at 
the Labor Tay shoot of the New Utrecht Gun Club, particularly 
wheti if was a cup event. Messts. F. Thompson and G, Piercy 
were the only club contestants, The former won the Holiday cup 
on a score of 10 to ? and this being his third win the cup now 
becomes his persona’ ee A 

The birds ers a fairly good lot of summer birds, and had 
there been any wind they would have been much harder than 
they were. Six miss-and-out events, $1 entrance, birds extra, were 
shot. After the first miss-and-out each shooter went back lyd. 
after each round. Two 5-bird events, Nos. 8 and 9, $2 entrance, 
birds included, were shot.- The scores: 


F Thompson....... 1212121212—10 L Piercy ......... 2211221221—10 
oe. er 2202222222— 9 


Miss-and-outs, $1, after No. 1 each shooter went back lyd. after 
each round: . 


Events: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
F Thompson, 29 ...... 1121112120 =2«6«122122—C~C~C AS ia] al 
*B Waters, 29 ......... 1212111122 11120 2 10 0 2 122 
G@ Fee BP oc ccsccecns 2222222222 4922222 2 °12° «2 0 ° 220 

No. 8 ~ No. 9. 
FA Themipeot, BW oo. i cece idae ein deivedvetes 21112 11121 
G Piercy, 29 22022 22222 
*B Waters, 29 11012 





* Guest. 


BOILING SPRINGS GUN CLUB. 

Rutherford, N. ) Sept. 3.—There was a light attendance at the 
monthly shoot of the Boiling Springs Gun Club to-day. The 
weather was so hot and 7 that exertion was almost painful. 
Following are the scores of the club shoot, 50 targets, handicap, 
Mr. Platt Adams winning on a score of 48: 

BL teas idilniicen av ventasss vasudbcks 1101110111111111114110111—22 
neve 
Pipa TBiind cov eeeiteveviecwasscasevs 1011110111011001111011111—19 
0111100110111101111111011—19 
11111111110 —10—48 
POM, SR eatltig nat de. thas 1101111111111111100101111—20 
1101110101111010111101011—18 
1101111 — 6-4 
EE Wor ctapeanevese ce nsacczetecaad 1101101111111111011111110—21 
1111111001191111111111101—22 
00111 —3 
I tonne ait eens nhatenaaes 0111101011110111011111001—18 
1101011010111111111011011—19—37 
DE aC osen Nev adwercesdéccaccsaee ee 1100100110101111111111110—18 
1110110111011111111011011—20 
11111100 — 644 
MO aise cectescstasacnsscccoetee 1111111111011111111111110—23 
1111111111010111111111111—23—46 

The following scores are of team shoots, Banks, Adams and 

Billings on the one side; Dudley, Huck and Waters on the other: 


ptt 913131314 Dudley ............ 13 91113 12 
Re. toe. 1013 121111 Huck .............. 1012 91114 
Billings ......-.... 710111312 Waters ............ 7 91213 12 

eed 26 36 363737 Total ............30 30 32 37 38 


Trap Around Reading. 


READING, Pa., Sept. 3.—An interesting shoot was held this 
afternoon by the South End Gun Club, on its grounds on Fritz 
Island. It was the regular Labor Day shoot, but was transferred 
to to-day so as to allow the members a chance to compete for the 
club medals, and then shoot at the merchandise shoot on Labor 
Day at the Mt. Penn Club’s shoot. Geo. Miller won the Class A 
medal, hitting 23 out of 25; Jas. Gicker again won the Class B 
medal—the third time—hitting 21 out of 25; Jas. Grossman ‘had 
no competitor in Class C, and thus retains the silver medal. The 
hot weather kept some of the shooters away, and those that did 
shoot did not last long, as it was 99° in the ahuie at 3 P. M. at the 
club house. Sweeps followed until near 5 P. M. Referee was 
Frank Gorman, Wm. D. Butler officiating as scorer. 

The team for the Mt. Penn trophy shoot was picked and ex- 
pects to win it. 

Aug. 29.—The eleventh annual meeting of the South End Gun 
Club was held at the residence of Peter Texter, when the following 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Chas. Miles; Vice- 
President, Joseph Downs; Secretary, Peter Texter; Assistant Sec- 
retary, W. W. Essick; Treasurer, Martin Eshelman; Trustees: 
Francis Yost, Frank Gerhart, Geo. Ganster; Captain, Francis Yost; 
Assistant Captain, Geo. Miller. 

The statement of the year showed the finances of the club to be 
in_excellent shape, with a limited membership of thirty. 

It was decided to send a picked team of five men_to compete 
for the intercounty trophy at the Mt. Penn Gun Club’s shoot 
Sept. 5. The South End Gun Club, besides owning the grounds 
known as Fritz Island, also owns a fine tract of ground and club 
house for fishing and ameies along the Susquehanna River, above 
Columbia, Pa. This club is considered to be one of the best 
financial clubs known of in the eastern part of the United States, 
and is always on the lookout for new improvements to traps and 
other implements which make a fine shooting grounds. 

Pottstown, Pa., Sept. 3—Members of the Shuler Shooting Club 
held an interesting target match here to-day. Good scores were 
made by the members. The club decided upon Capt. C. H. Wick- 
ersham, H. W. Benner, W. D. Sheuler, Maeve aaihenes and 
Livingstone Saylor to represent the Shuler Club in the intercounty 
trophy shoot at Reading, Sept. 5. 

Pottsville, Pa., Aug. 31.—A shooting match at New Philadel- 
phia, near here, attracted a large crowd. A. E. Shappell, of Poits- 
ville, was the winner. here were five contestants, each man 
shooting at 12 birds. The scores were as follows: A. E. Shappell 
10, A. Landis 8, L. Martz 6, L. Clausman 5, P. MeQuaid 7. 

Reading, Pa., Sept. 3.—Charles Fritz and Harry Breneiser shot 
a_live-bird match on Schwartz’s Farm, near here, this afternoon. 
Each man shot at 10 live pigeons. Breneiser killed 9 to Fritz’s 8. 
trophy shoot at Reading, Sept. 5. 


Duster. 


Woonsocket Gun Club. 


Ten of the members of the club participated and there were 
eleven visitors. The latter included Messrs. Griffith, Slade and 
Fairbrother, of Pascoag; Root and Bain, of Providence; Reiner 
of Centerdale; Day, Rawson, Ford and Coffin, of Uxbridge, and 
E. L. Walling, of this city. The club members who competed 
were Messrs. Mills, Campbell, Getchell, Allen, Banfill, Barber, 
Balcome, Daniels, Fisher and Darling. 

Thirteen events were shot at a l6yd. rise, both known and un- 
known angles. Several straight scores were made, and the prizes 
were divided according to the Rose system. H. D. Barber, of the 


club, made the longest run of 30 shots, and M. H. Coffin, of - 


Uxbridge, was next, with a 27-shot run. The merchandise event 
was made a sweepstakes. 


[he competition for the trophy shooting will close Sept. 24. 
No, 9 was at 5 pairs; No. 10 was miss-and-out: 






Events: 1234 5 6 7 8 91011 1213 
_ Targets: 10 15 10 20 10 10 15 10 15 10 15 
Coffin 812 91610 912 9 6 515 9.. 
710 41044965012 97 
«dae O28, 9874 61>... .. 
- 72 eee EEE? 
» 6 9976119 
p Monee aoe Aes bln t Grid's ee oe 
be ee Me Mg 
$32 918 8 87 4 O18 
SU 714.8 81510 4.213. 7: 
74 ph Be Gh Po ee Some 
-8%0 8158 710°7... 
Pee oar 0 ae te 
144.612 4.611 9.. 3 
1 91510 913 5 5 012 8 
7 wae OOO eee 10 
BIGIM 6338! 3s 5570 45-8 
Pe GeetnetiRtn Birnins ed 
idancedht susscapietectsdoned 08 een 1445812 8 0. 
iL PIP a des BE as cates 12 6 913 6 6 645 
Wiids o8a 44 keioa wlio 6079931, 





The Chicago Times-Herald, in its report of the Heikes-Gilbert 
match for the cast iron 1, states that “The cast iron medal 
is a trophy held by Dr. Carver for a number of years.” er 
must have been in his unusual good form to hold it so long. It 
is “important if true. 





. 
THE CHICAGO TROPHIES. 

Curcaco, Ill., Sept. 3—That the new Chicago trophy, the 
Montgomery Ward andicap *medal, is to continue its course of 
popularity and success may readily be seen by the report of the 
second shoot of the series, elsewhere shown. 

Meantime the fated hoodoo trophy plunges along in the rear, 
sadly waterlogged. It is practically assured that a protest will 
be filed on the Hicks-Cunnyngham race, on the grounds that 
the handicap was not established in accordance with the rules. 
Of course, a shooter in Chicago knew that the handicap 
was wrong—as flagrantly mie as it could be—but perhaps not 
all shooters knew just how this handicap was arranged. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Mussey, chairman of the trustees, had nothing 
to do with the handicap, and never heard of it until after it was 
announced to the contestants. He declined to ratify it. This 
left Mr. Hicks, one of the contestants, and Mr. Shepard still on 
the committeg; but .Mr. Hicks of course could not pass on his 
own handicap, and Mr. Shepard could not decide it, as that 
would not constitute a majority of the trustees. The protest will 
of course be valid, but it brings up the curious question: To 
whom shall the protest be made? r. Shepard could not back 
his own action, and Mr. Hicks could not serve, so that it 
would be a tie between Mr. Mussey and Mr. Shepard.. Obviously 
the only sportsmanlike thing to do, if one of the trusteees wishes 
to shoot for this trophy, is to resign his position as trustee and 
go after it as a shooter only. There is no hardship in that, and it 
would save a lot of talk of unnecessary and unpleasant nature, 
such as is now common about this matter. The whole thing has 
been disgusting and unsportsmanlike from its. inception, as has 
often been said, barring the sportsmanlike shooting at the score, and 
it would be difficult to devise a trophy which should get itself into 
more trouble in the same time than this one, born into the world 
with the worst case of string-halt that has ever come before the 
notice of the public. 


BLOOMINGTON GUN CLUB. 


The new gun club of Bloomington, Ill., known as the Bloom- 
ington Gun Club, starts off at a very hot gait, and seems bound 
to be a popular and useful body of shooters in that good shoot- 
ing town. At the first shoot, last week, a good little crowd was on 
hand and had sport at targets and birds. In the club contest, 
50 targets, Mr. Clark Gideon was first with a clean string. 

Hoveu. 

1200 Boycf Burip1ne, Chicago, III. 


Cuicaco, Aug. 31.—The Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, have this 
day challenged the Garfield Gun Clubtocontest for the posséssion of 
the Shooting and Fishing trophy, now held by that club. The 
trophy was originally won by the Eurekas in July, 1893, and 
they successfully defended the same until won by the Douglas 
Gun Club in 1896. The Garfields soon after won over the 
Douglas, and are now the holders. 


THE MONTGOMERY WARD TROPHY. 


The contest for the Montgomery Ward trophy was held at Wat- 
son’s Park, Sept. 2, commencing in the forenoon and lasting 
until dark. There were thirty-two entries. The race was at 20 
live birds, with handicap of distance and birds allowed by the 
referee and handicapper, John Watson. All of the contestants 
seemed perfectly satisfied with his judgment. 

The birds were an excellent lot —- the greater part of the 
day. There was a driving wind from the right quarter, with a 
bright light, which continued well into the afternoon. 

The notable feature of the day was the shooting of Miss Edith 
Porter, who is secretary of the Stony Island Gun Club. She en- 
tered the race for the trophy with a handicap of 26yds. and 6 
birds, and scored 20, not using her entire handicap of birds. Six 
tied for first—J. B. Barto, Silas Palmer, H. B. Foss, E. M. Steck, 
P._D. Norcom and Miss Porter. 

Darkness came, and the remainder agreed to shoot off the tie 
on Sept. 5 at 4 o’clock. The ties on 19 and 18 will be shot off 
at the next regular contest. 

Scores, handicap of distance and extra birds are as follows: 




















Bi ENG ie Me Keyredercarcaveeraeds 02122101120212020220w —14 
ee NR SE) vnc covnsvescesgyccicaxt 111212*22212122202222 —19 
Ste EEE Sctrscabdatcsencdobowxacen 1200221011**0112010w  —11 
A a ee eee 2212221122012022111212 —20 
Re OE RD ininncicsevthesdudedees 22212012010121010010 w —-13 
W B Leflingwell, 90, F 26... .ccsccisieess3. 1111222011201020022121 —17 
A W Reeves, 28, 2 ....... Sthagitige TS 21210101211001220 w —12 
H Levi;-2,-4 ...... lediatesepd dncieiiacnan aie *20000122012120 w —8 
Se I LEE, cocchccvcccctcasbeced 121*12122201212211212 —19 
PN che sice de tecs sworn ein’ 2%22212*21220222220222 —18 
BOE Is BLE, 000 seccscsestevcenceccsss 2200222222020 w . —-9 
9 Be FS eee 1222111*220111000 w —12 
Pe LE icavacdchadccrceecnuadued 020000 w —1 
A Sundermeyer, 28, 2 ~ - -021100120122001110 w —11 
F E Adams, 30, 2. -2121210222222200121121 —19 
R Simonetti, 29, 3 . -11011201212122120100212 —18 
S-E Young, 27, 4.. -0112002000 w —4 
J L Alabaster, 28, 2 -211002202121111212200 —16 
G Roll30, 1 ..... -212020110222122121212 —18 
A Locki, 28, 4... -0220202120002120 w —9 
G A Thorn, 28, 3. -1111112000 w —7 
Foster, 27, 4... -020101201111012222100w —14 
Foss, 30, 3 . 2112012112112012111221 —20 

S Palmer, 28, 2 .. -1222101111212211111101 —20 





-011221112221112121212 —20 


° - 20212022102021110 w —12 

S Houston, 28, 3 . :02220022222222220220222 —18 
D Norcom, 29, 3 2221112012021) 2221122 —20 
N M Nusley, 28, 3 p 0200 w —6 





202211 
C Comley, 29, 2 .... 11000210 w —4 
Miss Porter, 26, 6 .. - 2122221120220121001111201—20 


Dr C W Carson, 28, 3 . -Q2212211012201112110122 —19 


The shoot-off for the medal, 10 live birds with handicap, though 
the shooter having an odd bird, say of three, was allowed but one 
in the 10 birds, was as follows: 


B Baste ..cvicose 2121211222 —10 E M Steck ..... 2121122212 --10 
S Palmer ....... 202210 w —4 PD Norcom ...0120w —2 
HB Feats. case 12222111022 —10 E Porter ....... 0011111102111—10 


CHICAGO CHALLENGE TROPHY. 


Under date of Sept. 2 Mr. Paterson protested the contest be- 
tween Messrs. Hicks and Cunnyngham, held on Aug. 26, on the 
grounds that it was the duty of the committee or a majority of 
it to handicap the contestants, and that as two of the trustees, 
Messrs. Mussey and Hicks, took no part in the handicapping, but 
one of the trustees acted in the matter. It therefore was illegal, 
and Mr. Paterson therefore asks that it be declared no contest. 


EUREKA GUN CLUB. 


The Eureka Gun Club held its regular weekly target contest 
Sept. 3. All events were shot from the magautrap and from 
three traps under the Sergeant system. 

Team sheet, 25 targets per man: 

C. Antoine 16, V. Cunnyngham 19, W. R. Morgan 22, A. W. 
Adams 23, L..H. Goodrich 19, H. B. Morgan 16; total 115. 

W. D. Stannard 24, F. P. Stannard 25, E. M. Steck 24, A. C. 
Paterson 25, J. S. Houston 22, Dr. H. Miller 20; total 140. 

Team .race, 25 targets: . 

V. Cunnyngham 19, C. Antoine 20, A. C. Paterson 17, A. W. 
Adams 22, J. S. Houston 22; total 100. 

W. D. Stannard 24, F. P. Stannard 25, E. M Steck 24, W. R. 
Morgan 21, Dr. H. Miller 21; total 115. 

Following are scores in the trophy contest. Class A won by 
Chas. Antoine; Class B won by V. L. Cunnyngham, and Class C 
by_H. B. Morgan: : : , 

Class A—F. P. Stannard 19, di S. Houston 16, A. W. Adams 21, 
W. R. Morgan 23, R. B. Miller 21, W. D. Stannard 23, Chas. 
Antoine 25, . Steck 20, Paterson 19, Goodrich 19. 

Class B+C. W. Carson 15, H. Vetter 16, V. Cunnyngham 23, 
R. B..Carson 9. 

Class C—H.. B. Morgan 22, Neta 9, Mrs, H. F. Carson 7, James 
16.3 3 


GARFIELD GUN CLUB. 


The Garfield Gun Club held its weekly target contest on t. 
3, with a fairly good attendance: Sep 

Team shoot, 1 targets known raps, unknown angles: 

C. P. Richards 11, T. B. Hicks 14, H. Fehrman 13, 8. M. Young 
4, Dr. Meek 8, D. Russeli 11, G. Brown 11; total 72. 

R. Kuss 11, Dr. Shaw Ul, C. Steger 9, J. Workman Ul, A. Hell- 
man 18, Eaton 12, Nusley 8; total 75. 

Following are scores in the trophy event of 26 targets, known 
traps, unknown aagies, Classified. C. P. Richards won Class A 
on the shoot-off; Dr. Meek won Class B on the shoot-off, and J. 
Ven wen Goss c a Richards 23, x 

orkman 19, Nusley chards uss 23, Fehrman 22 
Brown 18, Shaw 20, De Maris 19, Hellman 17, Eaton 17, Hicks 18. 
Stiger 20, Meek 20, Young 19, Russell 18 « Hicks 16, 
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Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League. 


Paitaperruia, Aug. 27.—The grounds of the Silver Lake Gun 
Club, Point House Road, were the scene of the sixth monthly team 
mat of the Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League. Mr. Scheetz 
and Mr. Van Nort looked after the clerical duties. 

Team match, 25 targets and handicap, known angles: 


Southwark, 169. 


SE NEEE .. ktueson axsoekees cumkies sunee -.. _acmmammmarnermemeasiie: 
PEE itivisss tun venwech sogenien besauee ouinunnonmanan— 2s 
O10 24 
Numbers ~ ABOULAII SARA DOE DORAATE “2 
01 2-24 
WOME Wesiksird- es ecendilcameanssaeen 0111001001111190111111111 -19 
ee 111 $22 
OEE 00005236 - 6\g2 esate dived 0110111001111011110101011 37 
100 1-18 
PE easel pinniies dite bahase + cacndaie 1101011111010111010111110—18 
lil 3—21 
132 
Silver Lake, 164. 
Humer 


SsNwssecosseescevosenmievadeape nee 26 
0 2—27 
Weadatager .....scscvsccpsssvevoserers 1110090119111111011101111—20 


111 — 3-23 
WME RET as. ccs eneeseds sens ycksseey 0110111101111110110101101—18 
11 2—20 


EINE cnn cwiedccnvsehue che sbanindeee 1110111111011111111011100 a I 
01 

PEE 4 ac idkoswesstivevecngvVidionees ban wren OMMONTN 1K 
19 

PORE ctivsn ov a¥em cecdediebhsneabeaces 11011 11101mo101N0L1101—17 
10 - 1—18 
128 

. Florists, 157. 

OO Pe eee 1111111111011110011111111—22 
1 2—21 

ee ee Pe er 0110111110010111101111111—19 
11 2—21 

S Bi) Be: onc sd Fede Medarenys.dcct 1111101111011001111111111—21 
oo 0-21 

ee ered ere 01110010010111101 100101115 
0 — 0-15 

BOE. sav ndesvesbaucausssadcsccucunvscs¥t 1000009991101111111111110 —24 
0 — 0—-%4 

Dm AOS <se00svbbvseveseute'siedsabedvh 1011110101111111111101111-—21 
1 1—2¢ 

Independent, 156 
FROME. noc cccccscvsvovceseveseccscsscce 1111110111011111110111111 . - 
1 2 
LAI 55 occ vvccsvduvsensconcsnee 1100160111910031111111011 . " 
1 $ 
es is ol bea bene kale 1111111190111111111011111 = - 
1 

SES | os nap enccencnesndccses . .11001 100101 10111101 101111.--17 ' 
1 1-18 

Ee eee VUVVDAITD TITIAN  25 
1 1—26 

Thurman . 1071101001111 101001 10101 --16 
0 0-16 
“18 

Roxborough, 179. 

OT d 5 cava sneecbarp es <bsensawes geben 111110110001001 111111 1011--18 
Pepper ecees i110 4 » 
pa 5. ve ontp sche sd tes vernhnshaeeGeh 1111111101911111100111001--21 

11011 4-2: 
oe ee 1110111110111911901111111-—22 
11111 5—27 
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11001 -3—l4 
WOR ninncndinnno0gnswedenssseaevescunee 0000010110100100101011000— 9 
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umm mt ted 
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Washington, 181.* 
> JONSON .....cecccerecesecseveseees 0001111111011911111111011—20 
P Johnson ..... ttt iy 
MOte ccccccccccccccccceccecscevcoccces poorly 1001111000101001011- —l4 
; 0010 “3 16 
 wchoeesevetSesteosebeececeenne T1441012121111110100831. - 
Jackson ......c0see- eat eee 4 25 
T 3 od 1111011001 = 
TOPpey ...crsccccccscerccecccscccces ot 1 an : » 
anithe usncvencconunpngnnssessceccneccve 111101011111101 1111110100—19 
11101 4—238 
110 


* Shot with five men at 151 targets. 
Clear View, 150. 
pod eevee sedan sven 1100100011110101110101100 i 
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Wayne, Forest, Frankford and Delaware forfeited. 
STANDING OF THE CLUBS. 
The following shows the number of points won in the six 
matches: 
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FORESI AND STREAM. 






- Merris wegecedecccncquemcccocsd bo ee ep 06 set bd 0d os cotes & D 
DED Aoccsunidsucncicthvkendeees-06:Racpe ¢S.an, 39's aa SEE an 90 
To Steeeseace enbentes 06: pe. ty bv 30, 00-nb Selene ices 20 

P Johnson ..... sekgebusts cose ak. as. @ ae Se ae es 
Humer ...... svéess echecenscwens 02. Se.ks. 90 etna eniae MRTAaEES 0° id 
Hull made best average, b 187 out of 145, an ayerage of 
per cent. idge was nine | with .903 per cent. Se 


Parker third with .900 per cent. 


Confabulations of the Cadi.—IIl. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE COCOANUT. 


Tue day had been so rainy that none of the woodpile court 
‘ad put in an appearance excepting the two-reliables, Moke and 
£phraim, whose afternoon thirst and craving for wisdom always 
‘mpelled them to brave heat or cold, calm or storm, to the end 
4hat they might enjoy the improving society of the Cadi. As 
night came, the rain fell so heavily that the good Cadi would 
not permit his friends to depart. They talked and talked and 
giggled and laughed to such a degree that Hopie Jane could not 
get in a word edgewise in the conversation, so she herded the 
children together early and led them all to the sweet balm of 
dreamland. As she left the room the Cadi remarked that a 
woman must talk or perish, and this notwithstanding that the men 
had been doing all the talking themselves. At midnight there was 
no cessation in the friendly communion. 

“Speaking of cocoanuts,” said the Cadi, “can you tell me the 
answer td that old, old problem which requires an explanation 
of how the milk is in the cocoanut?” 

“As for me, I don’t profess to know anything about a cocoanut,” 
replied Moke. “I don’t even know how it happened to be a 
cocoanut instead of a cucumber or a potato. I don’t even know 
how there was a shell put on the outside purposely to hold the 
milk. Why was it put there, good Cadi?” 

“One thing ata time, good friend,” said the Cadi, with a serious 
air. “On these great speculative subjects none but the greatest 
minds should ponder. But, dropping the cocoanut for the present, 
. will give you a useful problem in arithmetic, which is more 
within your powers of thought, namely: Suppose that a fellow 
zoes to a shoot with 100 cartridges, and before the shoot is 
ver he: shoots 200 cartridges, and doesn’t buy any in the mean- 
{ ime—required the answer.” 

“See here, Cadi,” said Moke, hotly, “I didn’t come here to be 
insulted by you nor any one else. If you think that I steal 
cartridges at our shoots, and that that explains how the milk is 
in the cocoanut, be man enough to say so, and don’t cast any 
cowardly insinuations, Speak out plainly. You are a bigger man 
than 1 am, but whether you are a better one or not we may have 
to try in a manner that is not speculative, and on which a very 
common mind may ponder. Stealing! ‘The idea.” 

“You astonish and grieve me, Moke,” replied the Cadi, kindly. 
“If you will again consider what I said, you will note that I did 
not say a single word about stealing. I was not thinking of such 
a thing. Don’t make a mistake about the subject, Moke. I 
have first and last seen a few fellows who a few times came to a 
shoot with a few cartridges, and who shot a few more than they 
brought. Merely as a problem in arithmetic, a pure matter of 
figures,"I wondered how they did it. I had no particular person 
in mind, good Moke. If you ever took any cartridges belonging 
to the other fellow, I am sure that it was through a mistake.” 

“Of course, of course! You're right, wise Cadi, and you are a 
true sportsman too, for the real sportsman is always properly 
euphemistic. I am quicker to notice some things too than is 
becoming to an innocent man. All shells look alike to me, and 
in my fits of abstraction I may have taken some now and then 
which did not belong to me; but I assure you it was done 
through a mistake. Some people who are a heap better than I 
am—in their minds—make mistakes too; isn’t that so, Ephraim?” 

“Let them as the coat fits wear it,” replied that worthy, senten- 
tiously., 

“Tut-tut! fie-fie!” said the peaceful Cadi. “You must not get 
personal over a simple question in arithmetic.” 


THE DIFFERENTIATION OF THE TWEEDLES. 


There was a silence for a long while, each of the woodpile philos- 
ophers puffing away at his pipe, with no thought of the morrow. 
I'he good Cadi filled up the tin cups with cider, and after each 
one had modestly moistened his lips with about a pint the Cadi 
said without any preface: “The difference between tweedle dum 
and tweedle dee has been given a great deal of thought by philos- 
ophers, for it is a matter of infinite difficulty to make the proper 
equation. There are a great number of people, however, who can 
point out the tweedle dums of their neighbors who cannot see 
the tweedle dees of their own.” 

“F’rimstance,” queried both listeners together. 

“Well, referring to the remark which Moke made a moment 
ago concerning mistakes, there are different degrees of taking 
what does not belong te one. Let us consider but one feature of 








our club shoots, that embodied in the rule ‘no bang, no bird.’ 


The rule is not intended to give the shooter any privileges in re- 
fusing lawful targets. You know of course that it was framed to 
overlook real oversights or lapses on the part of the shooters, there- 
by making ordinary club shoots more pleasant and enjoyable 
to all concerned; for if the regular tournament rules were en- 
forced on amateurs who are not thoroughly schooled in them, or 
the discipline made too rigid for all, it would detract greatly from 
the pleasure of our informal shoots, besides being unnecessary. 
Thus, when a shooter forgets to push up his safety, or to cock 
his gun, or-to load it, or pulls the wrong trigger, cr flinches or 
fudges, such mistakes or lapses are deemed to be excusable, as 
they are extraneous things in a way which balk the shooter. 
This rule, however, was never intended to tolerate the abuse 
which is sometimes germitted when a shooter takes a premedi- 
tated advantage of f{ in refusing targets which do not take the 
flight which he fancies. Such is not a lawful means to secure 
easy targets. I have seen shooters who would scorn to appro- 
«priate the other fellows’ shells, yet who would not hesitate to 
refuse a target which they found difficult to negotiate, or one 
which had a flight which was difficult, perhaps artfully pretending 
that their safety was not pushed up, ete., or even cheekily re- 
fusing two or three targets in succession without any pretext 
whatever, till one came that was easy. Such tactics are a great 
advantage over the shooters who shoot fair, as they add mote or 
less to the offending shooter’s score in every event. Taking 
an unfair advantage and taking shells by mistake may have ma- 
terial results which are much alike, except that undeserved honors 
may be added to the former. Herein is where the tweedle dum 
and the tweedle dee come in. Fair play and no favor should bé our 
motto. What do you say, Ephraim?” 
* “See here, Cadi,” said Ephraim, turning very red, “‘you need not 
look at me in that kind of way. ‘No bang, no bird,’ means just 
what it says, and if I want to pick out an easy target now and 
then, I consider it my own business. What do you say, Moke?”~ 
“I say, ‘Let them as the coat fits wear it,’” and Moke chuckled 
as one who had canceled his obligations. 








{Sepr. 10, 1808. 





THE WONDERS OF MEMORY. 
Thereafter the sage and illustrious Cadi and his friends sat in 


- silence for a long time, as becometh philosophers, puffing away at 


their pipes, which were well filled with fragrant plug tobacco 
of the kind designed to give the greatest bulk for the smallest 
sum which was consistent with sales on credit. At length the 
Cadi gave a few vigorous puffs so that there might be a fiercer 
glow to keep the pipe going while he unwound a few pearls of 
wisdom, and without looking at any one he remarked: “Strange, 
isn’t it?” 

“Ien’t it what?” queried Ephraim, who was preoccupied, calcu- 
lating when the Cadi would refill the empty pitcher. 

“I was thinking that the mystery of the milk in the cocoanut 
is a dry and uninteresting subject when compared with the won- 
ders of the human mind. The mind is a wonder of wonders. A 
thought is sometimes as quick as lightning, or as slow as mo- 
lasses in January, and this too all on one and the same subject. 
But that’s a paradox, and there’s only a few of us philosophers 
who understand a paradox, and some of us not very clearly 
at that,” murmured the Cadi, as he proceeded to pull off his heavy 
boots, rubbing his feet and grinning” painfully sidewise in the 
anguish which goes with corns and hot weather. 

“I don’t understand what you're talking about,” 
frankly. 

“Perpend,” said the Cadi. “Let me illustrate by an actual 
case between ourselves. I bet 10 cents with you in a sweep at 
the last club shoot before you amateurs barred me. Yes. Well, 
you beat me, and the last gun was hardly fired when you came 
a-running with open, outstretched hand, and demanded your 
10 cents. Now, I don’t care a picayune for the 10 cents, but I 
find it an excellent circumstance to illustrate how rapidly the 
human mind will act. Then in the next sweep we bet 10 cents 
again, and I won. Your mind ceased acting. I have since un- 
availingly given you many hints and expectant looks betimes, and 
there is where the simile to the molasses in January comes in. 
That quickness and that slowness I consider one of the wonders 
of the human mind.” 

“Here’s your old dime,” 
coin with an ill grace. 
with you again!” 

“No, keep it, Moke,” said the Cadi, graciously and kindly. “I 
was only considering the matter from the standpoint of philos- 
ophy, and besides you are my guest, all of which hold collections 
in strict abeyance.” 

Ephraim spokeup eagerly: “Give it to me, Moke, and then youand 
T will be square on our last shoot.” 

“I thought that you liked to shoot simply for sport and not 
for money,” retorted Moke. 

“So I do,” Ephraim admitted. 

“In that case the money doesn’t make any difference to you, 


so I'll put it in my own pocket,” and he suited the action to the 
word, 


said Moke, 


sputtered Moke, as he handed out the 
“Take it, and I’ll never make a bet 


SWEET BELLS OUT OF TUNE. 


The conversation was interrupted by a furious thumping on the 
wall, as the angry voice of Hopie Jane in the next room was 
heard in squeaky soprano calling, “Cadi! Cadi! will you ever stop 
that gabble, gabble abont nothing with every vagabond that will 
sit up all night and listen to you? It’s morning now, and us 
folks that work hard all day want to sleep, and them as don’t work 
hain’t so particular, and needn’t to be. Go to bed. You hear my 
horn.” 7 

The two visitors looked hard at the Cadi, as if they expected 
him to assert his authority as lord of the castle and host to his 
guests, but the good and wise man only raised his forefinger, en- 
joining silence, then walked on tiptoe over to them, keeping his 
eyes apprehensively on the door meanwhile, he whispered: “We'd 
better go to bed right away. Keep quiet now!” he commanded. 

Moke was disposed to be facetious, and was fixing his 
mouth to speak, when the Cadi put one hand over it firmly, took 
him by the collar with the other and led him out of doors. Re- 
turning for the lamp, he showed them to a cabin which he called 
the lodge, and which was some yards from the house. Once in- 
side the lodge, and the danger being past, the Cadi breathed freer. 
Intending now to be a bit malicious under the guise of jesting, 
Moke said: “Cadi, are you afraid of Hopie Jane?” 

“Discretion is sometimes mistaken for fear, good Moke,” re- 
plied the Cadi. “Women are curious critters. When Hopie 
Jane once gets started she begins away back at the first grievance she 
ever had against me and enumerates them all from A to Z, every- 
one with a damaging inference or accusation, and yet Hopie Jane 
is the sweetest little woman in the world, and makes a living 
for me as few women could; but she has spells now and then 
when her tongue gets a-running like an eight-day clock, and it 
only stops when it’s run down. You never would dream what a 
villain I am till beloved Hopie Jane tells a million or two of par- 
ticulars. It’s marvellous too what a memory that woman has in 
respect to her wrongs. Even when we are peaceful and happy 
for weeks she is secretly keeping tab on me, putting an ill con- 
struction on things wnich she does not understand, and, when it 
comes to a time that she is angry, she goes over the old list, which 
I have heard a thousand times, then in due time she adds a 
hundred more new particulars of which I never had the least 
knowledge. Then she weeps and pities herself for an hour, then 
finishes by telling me that she didn’t mean a word of it, and that 
I am a silly old thing to take any notice of it at all—so you will 
understand why discretion and good sense so often go together in 
keeping under cover when the storm threatens.” 

“That’s about the way my wife treats me, only the description 
could be made a little stronger on some points,” said Ephraim, 
soberly, 

“Mine too,” said Moke. 

“I presume that all wives are much alike,” said the good Cadi. 
“Good night.” 

“Good night,” his guests responded. 

The door had hardly closed on the disappearing form of the 
Cadi when a loud whack was heard, as if the good man had re- 
ceived a blow across his back with a pine board. Immediately 
the angry voice of Hopie Jane was heard in angry, high tones, say- 

ing,“All wivesare alike, hey!” —whack-whack—“eight-day clock, hey!” 
—~whack—“discretion and good sense, hey!” —w —“I’ll show you 
how the milk got into the cocoanut!”—whack-whack—“and the 
difference between tweedle dee and tweedle dum!”’—whack, whack, 
whack—and the door slammed as they entered the house, after 
which there was a confused sound of scolding and pleading for a 
few minutes, till the children commenced bawling in concert, 
whereupon the greater noise drowned the lesser. 

“I fear that our good friend timed bis discretion a little too late 
for the best results,’ said Moke, seriously. 

“However that may be, I have come to~believe in the last few 
minutes that all wives are not exactly alike,” ventured Ephraim. 

“Wives be hanged,” said Moke, gruffly. “Whether we will find 
dead in the morning is what worries me. The 
that we can expect is that he had only an arm knocked off, 
had his back stove in. In any case, it’s time to stop talking,” 
and then they laid themselves down on the downy corncob bed 
_Bernarp Waters, 


